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ONLY Tu KNOW. 


BY LILIAN WHITING. 

















[“But what wakest thou in the heart, O Spring! 
Thon bringest me flowers, thou bringest me songs; 
Bring back the love I havelost."’] 

Only to know, only to know, 

How the daisies bloom and the grasses grow 

On the sunny slope of a distant height 

Bathed in the spring-time’s misty light; 

Where the rosy glow of the sunset fair 

Throws a softened light through the purple air; 

Only to know, only to know, 

How the ivies twine aud the grasses grow. 

Only to know, only to know, 

How fair are the hills in the sunset glow; 

Only to feel the mosses deep 

Cool and soft from their winter sleep, 

To find again ’neath sheltering trees, 

The first, faint bloom of anemones; 

Only to know, only to know, 

How the brook is singing its masic low. 

Only to know, only to know, 

How sweet she sleeps in her bed so low: 

Only to know how the grasses wave 

Over her rest in that hill-side grave; 

Where the brook’s faint ripple is ever heard, 
And the voice of the wind in the maples stirred; 
Only to know, only to know, 

How for her the seasons shall come and go! 

St. Louis, Mo. 








LETTER FROM FLORIDA. 


MaGno.ia, Fua., Feb. 23, 1878. 

Long since, in writing of certain war ex- 
periences in this region, I said that if I ever 
visited it again, 1 shouid feel like a Rip 
Van Winkle who once wore uniform. The 
result is even stranger than I fancied. The 
sudden rise of Aladdin’s palace was hardly 
more wonderful than was to me the upris- 
ing of the new city of Jacksonville in place 
of the deserted town which was lurid with 
amoke and flame when I last left its wharves. 
Yet this was the least strange part after all. 
No man who has never taken military pos- 
session of a town can appreciate the crush- 
ing sense of personal insignificance which 
comes over the same man when he lands 
years after, <n absolutely unknown stranger, 
on the spot where his word was once law; 
and when he walks humbly up into streets 
which a word from him would once have 
laid in ashes. The once uniformed Rip Van 
Winkle then feels himself of even less im- 
portance than a Member of Congress in his 
first term—who is, as one of them told me 
in Washington, probably the most insignifi- 
cant personage on the face of the earth. 

But the delicious air of Florida was the 
same yesterday as when I left it, fifteen 
years ago; flowers blossomed in every front 
yard; mocking-birds sang; the piazzas and 
verandahs were full of thinly clad loungers; 
summer was in the air. I rode about the 
city, vainly looking for the spots once iden- 
tified with weeks of anxiety and danger. 
Of the earth-works we built, but a furrow 
or two remained. The church was there, 
where we built a look-out, but the look out 
was replaced by a bran-new steeple. The 
railroad along which we skirmished and 
where we fought a locomotive battery, was 
‘orn up and replaced by a different route of 
entrance; I could hardly trace it. The 
house on whose steps I sat a whole wakeful 
night, with attack impending, was burned 
and gone. The house, then the pride of the 
town, which we took for headquarters, had 
become an old and unimportant building. 
The ford we used to picket was replaced 
by a bridge and a shell-road. Yet the same 
xquisite air was over all, the same Florida 
summer; and the perpetual boom of can- 
hon, fired for Washington’s birthday, 
‘rought back all the associations and the 
‘nconceivable fascination of war. And 
when at last I succeeded in finding some of 
my old soldiers, their unchanged affection 
and enthusiasm made me feel that the part 
Me rm Van Winkle was worth playing, af- 

er all. 

Since last writing for the Woman’s Jour- 
Nau I have lingered some days in poor, 





proud, decaying Virginia, and passed 
through the comparative prosperity of 
North Carolina and Georgia. Here, amid 
the enchantments of Florida, I can say but 
these few words, yet shall have plenty more 
to write. Magnolia is thirty miles above 
Jacksonville, and is the most beautiful spot 
I have yet seen on the river. A delightful- 
ly kept hotel is here, utterly refuting the an- 
cient traditions as to starvation in Florida; 
and the place is farther dear as the winter 
home of Dr. Seth Rogers, formerly of Wor- 
cester, whose name is a beloved household 
word with so many New England reform- 
ers. T. W. A. 
SS 
MES, HOWE IN ITALY. 

The telegraph has already given our read- 
ers the skeleton of events which have re- 
cently taken place in Rome. We who have 
been on the spot may be able to add to these 
more color and features of interest. One 
word first about the aspect of the city itself, 
contrasting the memories of thirty-four 
years ago, and of more recent times, with 
the developments of to-day. Gas, the tele- 
graph and the railroad had already made 
great changes in material surroundings, when 
Isaw Rome ten years ago. But the city 
then stood out from the rest of Italy, in an 
inclosed and apparently inevitable isolation. 
The Papal party felt itself secure, and the 
Rome of the future was spoken of asa place 
to be excepted from the inroads of the new 
order, a sanctuary of deposit for historic 
remains and records, a sepulchre of the 
Past in short, in which the mighty impulse 
of the Present should be restrained and lost. 
But free Italy could not live with this dead 
heart in her midst; and after the exit of the 
French troops came Freedom into Rome, 
and with her, as her guardians, Victor 
Emanuel and the Italian Parliament—a con- 
stitutional King and a constitutional Gov- 
ernment. And now what new life appears 
in the old streets! How the blank, hopeless 
look is gone from the faces one meets! What 
new buildings, with modern improvements, 
fill the waste places of the city! What con- 
vents, breeders of human dry-rot, have been 
abolished! Here and there the precincts of 
a villa have been invaded—the garden and 
orange grove of some luxurious noble have 
been cut through; but this was done in or- 
der to open a new and needed thoroughfare, 
and the Via Nazionale, stately enough to 
deserve its name, is the result. And near 
one end of this fine street what do I see? A 
beautiful church, handsome and well-ap- 
pointed, in-which an American Protestant 
ministers to the religious wants of a Protes- 
tant congregation, mostly American, but 
with a pleasant sprinkling of our English 
aunts and uncles. 

On this city a great shadow fell, some six 
weeks ago. The King, as imprudent as 
men of his temperament are apt to be, was 
suddenly attacked with pneumonia, to which 
were soon added the symptoms of a fever 
peculiar to Italy, designated as the migliara. 
Great anxiety was felt and expressed, but 
the splendid physique of the patient made 
the public hopeful of his recovery. On 
January 8, the bulletins looked serious: on 
the 9th they were worse, and on the after- 
noon of that day the Re Galantuomo (Gentle- 
man King) breathed his last. Although 
visited by a partial interdict on the part of 
the Pope, the last sacraments, so important 
in the view of the Romish Church, were 
not denied him. The morning after his 
death a proclamation bearing the signature 
of ‘‘Umberto I.,” was posted on the walls 
of Rome. The tenor of this document was 
an appeal to the patriotism of the Roman 
people, and a promise on the part of the 
new King to adhere to his father’s liberal 
policy, and to be faithful to the conditions 
of the constitution. 

The city, as well as the court, was at 
once plunged into the deepest mourning. 
Every place of public amusement and traffic 
was closed on the announcement of the 
King’s death, and the theaters were not re- 
opened until after his funeral. The lying- 
in state began after a few days, and thou- 
sands of people thronged the Quirinal in 
order to see the remains disposed in what is 
called the chapelle ardente. To take one’s 
chance in the crowd was a dangerous as 
well as a difficult matter. We were fortu- 
nately admitted by the kindness of friends 
to view this spectacle, which had for its 
place the great hall of the Quirinal Palace. 
At one end of this large inclosure, a consid- 
erable space was separated from the rest by 
a gilded railing. Here, under a canopy of 
ermine, at a height and at an angle which 
made it easy to see him, was displayed the 
lifeless form of Victor Emanuel, already 
embalmed, and draped with crimson velvet, 
beneath which were visible his uniform: and 
his orders. An immense number of wax 





lights, in high gilt candelabras, diffused a 
soft and beautiful light. Some cuirassiers, 
splendid men ina splendid uniform, stood 
here and there like statues within the rail- 
ing, while a number of priests, mostly Ca- 
puchins, sat with their books in their hands 
reading prayers for thesoul of the departed. 
Unfortunately, the angle at which the body 
was raised produced an effect of foreshort- 
ening by which the face acquired a very 
unnatural appearance. When seen through 
an opera-glass, this effect disappeared, and 
one was able to dintinguish the strongly- 
marked features, and the heavy mustache. 
The pale hands dropped powerless at each 
side, as if to show that death cannot keep 
the objects which life grasps so eagerly. 
After some days of this mournful display 
came a pageant still more mournful. The 
historic burial place of the House of Savoy 
is near Turin. But it was felt from the 
first that this King of the new order must 
be buried in the capital of his new kingdom. 
Rome must contain his remains in order 
that new life might there spring from this 
royal death. His sepulchre must give the 
Romans a new association, a new object of 
reverence in the midst of their old memories 
and traditions. Here, on the very field of 
the final battle, he must be buried, in full 
sight of his dearest foes as well as of his 
nearest friends. And so the edict went 
forth, and the 17th was fixed for his funer- 
al. The Pope would not allow any one of 
the four Basilicas of the city to be used for 
this funeral, and after some deliberation, 
the Pantheon was selected as the most ap- 
propriate place for such ‘‘maimed rites” 
as Mother Church would vouchsafe to 
the man who had dared to uphold his 
duty and his country against her supreme 
authority. The Pantheon, although conse- 
crated and used as a Catholic Church, is 
yet in some way freed from the domination 
of the Pope. 

On Thursday, January 17, the streets of 
Rome were thronged from early dawn. 
Those through which the procession was to 
pass were dressed with great garlands of 
laurel, supported on high standards, from 
which floated, also, the Italian banner. The 
houses were hung in some places with 
black drapery and funeral devices, in others 
with beautiful arras bearing badges of 
crape. Every door and window was crowd- 
ed with human faces. Inthe Corso and the 
Piazzas stood temporary balconies, draped, 
and supplied with seats. Atan early hour, 
the whole way of the procession was lined 
with bands of soldiers, whose orders did 
not allow any one to pass in and encumber 
the street. We had some difficulty in deal- 
ing with these authorities, whose line stood 
between us and the friend'y window at 
which we had been invited to witness the 
funeral pageant. After some hesitation, an 
officer allowed us to cross the street. The 
doorway by which we were to enter was 
occupied by a platform, on which were 
seated a number of persons. A chair was 
handed down, by the aid of which I climb- 
ed to the platform, and descended on the 
other side. I was soon at my window, 
which belonged to the apartment of Miss 
Sarah Clarke, the well-known artist. Her 
care had draped the outer wall with appro- 
priate emblems, among which were laurel 
wreaths, and two American flags, folded 
and tied with crape. The Via Sistina, near 
at hand, was one solid mass of black hats. 
Presently sounds of mournful music gave 
token of the approach of the procession. 
First came a detachment of soldiers belong- 
ing to various corps, with full band. These 
were followed by certain public officials in 
uniform, attended by servants in livery car- 
rying lighted torches, their heads powdered 
and bare. Members of the bar came next, 
in black robes and berets. A body of judges 
appeared in robes of crimson velvet, some 
of them richly trimmed with ermine. The 
Ambassadors of foreign powers came after 
them, among whom no one, to our sorrow, 
represented our own country. The foreign 
princes who had come to Rome in order to 
attend the funeral came last before the 
priests who accompanied the funeral car. 
They were the Crown Prince of Germany; 
the Archduke Regnier, of Austria; the 
Duke of Baden, and the young Prince of 
Portugal, grandson of the late King. 
With them walked Maréchal Canrobert, sent 
to represent the French Republic, and Earl 
Roden, sent to represent the English Gov- 
ernment. Behind it was led the King’s war- 
horse, thirty years of age, all shrouded in 
crape. The iron crown of Lombardy was 
carried on a cushion. The King’s sword 
was also carried by his first aide-de-camp. 
The car itself was shaped like an immense 
state coach, and was covered with crimson 
velvet and gold. It was drawn by eight 
horses, all shrouded with crape, and wear- 
ing plumes on their heads. The passage to 





the Pantheon occupied about three hours. 
The size of this building was not sufficient 
to allow any one not forming part of the 
procession to enter it. On arriving, the 
coffin was placed upon a catafalque in the 
center of the church, two Latin hymns were 
sung by the musical societies of Rome, and 
with sprinkling of holy water and a bene- 
diction the funeral ended. The body was 
walled up, the same evening, in one of the 
chapels of the Pantheon, from whichit will 
hereafter be transferred to a mausoleum to 
be erected for the purpose. During the re- 
mainder of the day, and for some days long- 
er, the streets of Rome were thronged by 
visitors. It was intimated that between 
200,000 and 300,000 persons, from all parts 
of Italy, came to attend the King’s funeral, 
many of them visiting Rome for the first 
time. The Italian railways, with the thrift 
common to these bodies, issued season tick- 
ets for the occasion, and the resources of the 
city were taxed to the utmost to feed and 
lodge their numerous guests. J. W. H. 
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TOWN MEETING DAY IN COHUCTON. ° 


Epitors JOURNAL.—This has been an 
exciting day in our usually quiet and hum- 
drum little village. It has been what is 
termed in most country places, ‘Town 
Meeting Day.” But local politics were quite 
thrown into the shade by the question of 
‘‘License,” or ‘‘No License,”” which seemed 
to be the issue of the election. Cohocton 
has been a ‘“‘No-License” town for the past 
three years; but only by the small majority 
of four last year. Just one more Commis- 
sioner in their hands now, would have given 
the place over to the friends of license 
once more. For many years licenses were 
granted to liquor-dealers, and drunkenness 
was a very common occurrence. A vast 
improvement has been the result of the 
‘‘No-License” system. One of the strongest 
arguments in its favor being the fact that a 
large number of our business men who, 
some years ago, were indifferent to the 
cause of temperance, or who calmly looked 
upon intemperance as a necessary evil, are 
now able and earnest supporters of a move- 
ment which has materially added to the 
peace, prosperity and advancement of our 
village. Not the least result of the change 
is the security and happiness it has brought 
to many homes. 

I write, particularly, to inform you of an 
innovation at the polls to-day, and of the 
evident unwillingness of the women of the 
place to leave this matter in the hands of 
the men alone, and of their determination 
not to give the town over into the control 
of the liquor element again without a des- 
perate struggle against it. So, with the 
help and co-operation of our many good 
men, the following plan was successfully 
carried out. Inthe same building where the 
polls were situated, the ladies secured a 
room and served refreshments, consisting 
of hot coffee and sandwiches, from nine in 
the morning until five in the afternoon, 
Farmers and their wives came in from miles 
about with their heavily laden baskets and 
smiling faces, ready and anxious for the 
work before them. What was my surprise, 
all through the day, to hear many times re- 
peated by that large body of workers: “I 
wish I could vote,” and taken up by differ- 
ent gentleman standing near: ‘“‘We wish 
you could vote; we should feel no uncer- 
tainty of the result if you could.”’ All this, 
too, in a town so conservative that when I 
received the petitions for a Sixteenth Amend- 
ment I could not think of more than four or 
five names that I could by any possibility 
obtain. It seemed a hopeless task. But an 
under current, one even now quite mani- 
fest, is surely at work, opening the eyes of 
both men and women to the power of the 
ballot. One bright little lady standing near 
me said: ‘‘Well, well, see how we come 
out to-day, andif it goes against us, we will 
surely come in a body next time and vote 
ourselves.” Any consistent and reasonable 
person could readily see, that it would 
have been quite as proper, quite as womanly, 
for each of us to have gone quietly into the 
room just above and to have cast a ballot 
for the success of the same cause we were 
working for below. Some of us actually 
did venture into the room, anxious to see 
what sort of a ‘‘poll” it really was, and 
what manner of a place we might some 
time possibly come to. 

As | sit writing, a messenger has been 
sent me from up town, with the good news 
that the ‘‘No-License” Commissioner is 
elected by thirty-two majority. I could 
not resist sending you a hurried account of 
an event, which, to all thoughtful people, 
certainly speaks for itself of ‘‘the good 
time coming.” NELuIE R. L. 

Cohocton, Steuben Co., N. Y., Feb. 18, 1878. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Mary CLemMMER is recovering her 
strength, and expected to be able to send 
the New York Jndependent an article on the 
presentation of the Emancipation picture, 
but was unable to do so. 

Miss E. A. Kent has filled the position 
of Superintendent of public schools in South 
Oil City, Pa., for four years. Under Miss 
Kent’s administration the schools have at- 
tained a high degree of excellence. 

Mrs. Fremont writes from Paris, that the 
French trials, for Gen. Fremont’s complicity 
in putting swindling American railroad 
bonds on the market, have resulted in giving 
him a complete release from all obligations. 

Mrs. Saran Harrison, of Philadelphia, 
has presented to the Academy of Fine Arts 
in that city, Benjamin West's pictures, 
“Christ Rejected,” and ‘‘Penn’s Treaty;” 
Bouguereau’s ‘‘Orestes Pursued by the Fu- 
ries;” Vanderlyn’s ‘‘Ariadne,” and other 
valuable pictures. The Academy in return 
has elected her an honorary member. She 
is the first lady upon whom it has bestowed 
that distinction. 

Mrs. Harrison Gray Or!1s, of Boston, is 
credited with having brought it about that 
Washington's birthday has been a legal holi- 
day in Massachusetts since Gov. Gardner’s 
day. She always had areception on the an- 
niversary, and, when the governor left after 
attending one of them, she said: ‘Now, 
Governor, go back to the State House and 
make the 22d of February a legal holiday.” 
He promised to do so, and kept his word. 

Miss HELEN M. KNow1Ton is again a 
sufferer by fire, which has destroyed some 
of her most cherished pictures, on which 
she had not only spent much labor, but 
which had associations connected with 
them. Her loss pecuniarily will be in a 
measure covered by an insurance of $1000 
on the contents of her suite of three rooms, 
only one of which was much injured. Her 
classes will go on as usual. The fire is be- 
lieved to have been the work of an incen- 
diary. 

Mrs. JANE Pitman, of Cincinnati, whose 
remains were cremated last week at Wash- 
ington, Pa., was a lady who had the highest 
titles to general respect. She was a woman 
of fine intelligence and amiable vivacity, 
and of unusual energy of will. In the re- 
quest that she made as to the disposition of 
her remains there is a singularity that has 
the appearance of aneccentricity of marked 
degree; but those who knew her well will 
bear testimony to the modesty and simplici- 
ty of her purposes, and that while she 
shrank from oddity she must be respected 
for the courage of her convictions. 

Miss May Fisk, an actress, a cousin of 
the late James Fisk, Jr., delivered a lecture 
on ‘‘Womanly Duties,” in a Pullman palace- 
car between Tremont and Omaha, a part of 
a through train from the West. The lady 
stood in one end of the car, her auditors 
facing her. She kept her feet, notwith- 
standing the vibration of the train, and 
spoke for half an hour. At the close com- 
plimentary resolutions were passed, signed 
by ladies and gentlemen from San Francis- 
co, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New- 
ark, N. J.; St. Louis; London, England; 
Shanghai, China; and other cities. The 
New York World publishing the statement, 
adds: ‘‘If we are to believe the despatch, 
the directors of the Pacific Railway have 
added a new terror to the transcontinental 
trip. Their charter ought to be forfeited 
at once. 

Mrs. THompson, the donor to Congress 
of the picture of Lincoln’s Emancipation 
Proclamation, and Mr. Carpenter, the ar- 
tist, occupied seats in the area fronting the 
Speaker’s desk pending the ceremonial. It 
is said to have been the first time in the 
history of Cungress that a woman has been 
invited by name to a seat upon the floor. 
Mr. Bartlett, the correspondent of the Jnde- 
pendent, says: ‘‘The picture confronted the 
whole House, hanging as it did on the wall 
back of the Speaker; and out of the vast 
audience there were not a dozen people who 
were not pleased with it. I have no pa- 
tience with this supercilious criticism that 
will have nothing unless it is perfect. No- 
body pretends that it is a picture of immense 
genius. There was no room for a display 
of genius in such ascene. But it is a pleas- 
ing and faithful representation of a great 
occasion and the work is well done, and it 
is the only possible way left to commemo- 
rate the sublime occasion. And, when one 
looks around him in this Capitol, and sees 
the trash which covers every panel ani 
niche, which has been paid for at extrava 
gant prices, he will be very glad to see so 
good and honest a picture as Mr. Carpen- 
ter’s in good position.” 
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POETRY. 


BY ELIZABETH AKERS ALLEN. 


No outward sign her angelhood revealed, 
Save that her eyes were wondrous mild and fair,— 
The aureole round her forehead was concealed 
By the pale glory of her shining hair. 
She bore the yoke and wore the name of wife 
To one whe made her tenderness and grace 
A mere convenience of his narrow life, 
And put a seraph in a servant's place. 
She cheered his meagre hearth—she blessed and 
warmed 
His poverty, and met its harsh demands 
With meek unvarying patience, and performed 
Its menial tasks with stained and battered hands. 
She nursed his children through their helpless years— 
Gave them her strength, her youth, her beauty’s 
prime, 
Bore for them sore privation, toil and tears, 
Which made her old and tired before her time. 
And when fierce fever smote him with its blight, 
Her calm, consoling presence charmed his pain; 
Through long and thankless watches, day and night, 
Her fluttering fingers cooled his face like rain; 
With soft, magnetic touch, and murmurs sweet, 
She brought him sleep, and stilled his fretful moan, 
And taught his flying pulses to repeat 
The mild and moderate measure of her own. 
She had an artist's quick, perceptive eyes 
For all the beautiful; a poet's heart 
For every changing phase of earth and skies, 
And all things fair in nature and in art. 
She looked with all a woman's keen delight 
On jewels rich, and dainty drapery, 
Rare fabrics and soft hues—the happy right 
Of those more favored but less fair than she; 
On pallid pearls, which glimmer cool and white, 
Dimming proud foreheads with their purity; 
On silks which gleam and ripple in the light, 
And shift and shimmer like the summer sea; 
On gems like drops by sudden sunlight kissed, 
When fall the last large brilliants of the rain; 
On laces delicate as frozen mist 
Embroidering a winter window-pane. 
Yet, near the throng of worldly butterflies 
She dwelt, a chrysalis, in homely brown; 
With costliest splendors flaunting in her eyes, 
She went her dull way in a gingham gown. 
Hedged in by alien hearts, unloved, alone, 
With slender shoulders bowed beneath their load, 
She trod the path that Fate had made her own, 
Nor met one kindred spirit on the road. 
Slowly the years rolled onward; and at last 
When the bruised reed was broken, and her soul 
Knew its sad term of earthly bondage past, 
And felt its nearness to the heavenly goal, 
Then a strange gladness filled the tender eyes, 
Which gazed afar beyond all grief and sin, 
And seemed to see the gates of Paradise 
Unclosing for her feet to enter in. 
Vainly the master she had served so long 
Clasped her worn hands,and, with remorseful tears, 
Cried, ‘‘Stay,oh, stay! Forgive my bitter wrong; 
Let me atone for all those dreary years!" 
Alas, for heedless hearts and blinded sense! 
With what faint welcome and what meagre fare, 
What mean subjections and small recompense, 
We entertain our angels unawares! —Ez. 











For the Woman’s Journal. 


SKETCHES FROM LIFE. 
BY DOCTOR MAY. 


For years, I have been pretty well con- 
vinced, that of the many needs of Woman, 
there were none so urgent as the need of 
knowing how to work, and of sufficient 
moral courage to acquire such knowledge, 
and to use it when acquired. If the day 
ever comes whenevery woman possesses the 
power of earning for herself honest bread 
by honest labor, the wrongs of women will 
be more than half righted. 

Strong as my convictions have long been 
upon this point, they are every day strength- 
ened by fresh evidences of Woman’s sin, 
sorrow, wrong thinking, and humiliation— 
all directly traceable to her inability to earn 
honestly, food and shelter for herself and 
those dependent upon her. Perhaps I can- 
not better illustrate my meaning, than by 
relating one or two of the many painful in- 
cidents that come to my knowledge, through 
my professional work, 

One morning, less than a year ago, there 
came into my officea former patient of mine, 
a beautiful, intelligent girl of eighteen, one 
of afamily of four daughters of a rather 
more than well-to-do merchant of this city. 
Her face was tear-stained, her eyes swollen 
with weeping, and her whole manner so sad 
and dejected, that I almost involuntarily 
exclaimed ; 

*‘Why Ella! what has happened?” 

“Nothing,” she replied, sinking down in a 
heap at my feet. ‘‘Nothing has happened, 
only I am utterly wretched, and I must 
have help, and have come here for it.” 

I waited for her to go on, having learned 
by long experience that when people have 
confidential communications to make, they 
desire on your part, much attention and lit- 
tle speech. 

After a few moments, she looked up, and 
asked abruptly, if I remembered young D 
—? 

Ireplied that I did. 

“And you know too, I suppose, that we 
have been engaged fora year, and should 
have been married six months ago, but for 
the unsettled condition of financial affairs. 
I have been very happy in my engagement,” 
she went on musingly, ‘‘there have been 
no misunderstandings, no jealousies, no quar- 
rels, Everything has been fair and bright 
until yesterday.” 

“And what happened yesterday?” 

“T hardly know. Wasthe sun darkened? 
or was it only that wretched story of a girl 
—young like me—alone, sick, destitute, 
dying? A girl who had been for months, 
yes, years, his wife in everything but the 
marriage ceremony.” 





“But, my child, this cannot be true?” 

“Itis true. I hunted the girl up last 
night. It is all true.” 

“Can D——be aware of the girl’s destitu- 
tion?” : 

“Yes; he only deserted her, it seems, 
when this terrible illness came on.” 

‘‘What are you going to do?” 

“Keep it from the world, if possible. To 
doso, I must have your help. I want youto 
go to her, and make her understand, that 
she will be cared for in all things, so long as 
she keeps the miserable details of her history 
to herself; not longer.” 

‘“‘Who will furnish the means to make 
sucha promise good?” 

“T will get the money in some way. God 
only knows how; but I shall get it and you 
must do the rest. Don’t refuse! it must be 
done, and there is no one else.” 

“No one else, Ella! Have you forgotten 
your mother? It seems to me that she is 
the proper person to help and advise you in 
so grave an emergency as the present.” 

“No, I have not forgotten her; but she 
must not know it. Knowing it, she would 
feel that public opinion demanded some ac- 
tive measures on her part; measures which 
she would gladly escape, and how so easily 
as thorough ignorance of their need? Be- 
lieve me, in her heart, she would thank me 
for having kept it to myself.” 

“You and I then are to stand between this 
man’s sin and the ‘vorld?” 

“We must; there is no other way.” 

“And your own wrongs?” 

‘“‘They cannot be righted. I have thought 
it allover. There is nothing to be done but 
to let things go on. What else can I do? 
I must marry soon. There are four of us, 
and the expense grows heavier every year. 
Father cannot always care for me, and I 
cannot take care of myself. I do not know 
how to do one single thing that would bring 
money. Besides, we have been a long time 
engaged, and every one knows it. I cannot 
break it off without bringing down such an 
avalanche of gossip and misapprehension as 
is wholly unbearable. To give the true 
reason for such action would be to exchange 
the gossip for scandal. And what after all, 
should I gain? D—— is no worse to-day 
than he was a month or a year ago; no 
worse than other men. The principal dif- 
ference in men’s virtues is just the difference 
in our knowledge of them. The man that 
we do not know to be immoral, we believe 
to be moral. If I married any one else, I 
should think him as bad as D——, only, I 
had not found it out, and should be always 
expecting to doso. You see how itis; there 
is no use in reasoning or remonstrating, I 
have been over it all, again and again. Every 
thing must go the same. It is best so; best 
for him, best for me, and best for humanity 
that we cover up and hide from sight this 
vile thing. Let women trust and believe as 
long as they can; life does not mean much 


after that.” 
* * * * - * 


One dreary day in November afew weeks 
later, I took the poor dumb clay of that 
motherless, homeless, sorely-tempted, much- 
sinning, and fearfully-punished child, and 
laid it deep in that broad, motherly bosom, 
to whose peace and stillness we all at last 
turn; many of us gladly; most of us willing- 


ly; and left her there. 
ns * * * * * 


To-day came the wedding cards of Ella 
and D——. Another home builded on a 
rotten foundation. Another home in which 
there is a ghost that will not down. Anoth- 
er home in which suspicion and distrust are 
daily guests. Another womana wife be- 
cause she is not brave enough to demand of 
the man she marries, what he and society 


demand of her. 
” a * * * * 


One of the coldest nights of the last bitter 
winter, I stepped into a street car on my 
way home, at the close of a long and ardu- 
ous day’s work. The car was crowded, and 
I prepared to stand, as a half-dozen other 
tired workers were doing, when to my sur- 
prise a lady arose and offered me her seat. A 
glance showed her to be slight and fragile, 
young, and possessed of more than ordinary 
beauty, notwithstanding the painfully white, 
set look that her face wore. I gently de- 
clined the seat, saying that she evidently 
needed rest more than I did. With an im- 
perative wave of her hand, and a whispered 
“T shall never rest;” she motioned me to the 
seat and went on staring out into the night. 

Presently people began dropping out of 
the car. Now one, then two, or perhaps 
three, until my stranger friend and myself 
were almost the only occupants. Suddenly, 
as if just having reached some conclusion, 
she turned, and sitting down by my side, 
put her hand on my shoulder, and said: 

“Look at me and see if you can remem- 
ber me?” 

“I only remember that I have at some 
time seen your face, but where or when I 
cannot tell.”’ 

“It was in your office, two years ago. 
You helped me then as only women help 
women. Perhaps you can see the right way 
for me now. I cannot see it for myself. I 
cannot think, I cannot breathe. This hor- 
tible misery blinds and chokes, and crazes 
me. I believe I am mad.” 

After a time she became somewhat com- 
posed, and went on to tell me of the present 
trouble. 





“I was out of the city all summer,” she 
said. ‘‘l wanted to be with mother when 
my baby came. The expense would be less, 
and it was not far,—only a hundred miles 
from the city. I did not intend to stay all 
summer, but my husband thought it best. 
He had been unfortunate in some outside 
speculation, he said, and had borrowed 
money, and every cent of his salary was 
pledged for its payment. When I could 
stay away no longer, I came back here, and 
told him we would take a room or two, and 
live and work together. 

“1 found two cheap rooms, gathered a 
few things together, and tried to make a 
home. I cared for my children, cooked 
and washed and sewed, and made the best 
of it. I sold my watch and chain and 
jewelry, my cloak and furs, and last decent 
dress. ‘‘This,” she said, touching her 
dress, ‘‘I borrowed from a neighbor. We 
lived on the proceeds. I was not discour- 
aged, and never complained, and was more 
sorry for him than for myself. 

“This morning a woman came to me and 
said that she had a warrant for my hus- 
band’s arrest, Learning that he had a wife 
and family, she had come to me before pro- 
ceeding to extreme measures. She stated 
that she had purchased some furniture from 
my husband, and made a payment on it; 
that it had since been seized, having been 
mortgaged for a considerable amount when 
he sold it. The furniture, she stated, had 
been a part of that used in some apartments 
on A street, fitted up by my husband, and 
occupied in common with a woman of the 
town. 

“After much persuasion, I obtained a 
promise from the woman to wait twenty- 
four hours before moving in the matter. 
Then I came down town, found the land- 
lord, learned that my husband had taken a 
lease for a year, (eight months of which had 
expired) and had fitted up the suite at an 
expense of about two thousand dollars, 
ani, until the last month, had paid the 
rent, and had spent the greater part of the 
time spared from business with the woman 
whom he had established there. 

“He thought that most of the furnishings 
had been bought in part or wholly on 
credit; that there was soon something to 
pay in various quarters; that lack of money 
to meet these demands had led to a separa- 
tion, and breaking up of the establishment. 

“I told this man who I was, and of my 
struggles to pay what I supposed were 
debts contracted in the endeavor to benefit 
my children and mysglf. He seemed sorry 
for me, and voluntarily surrendered the 
lease. Then commenced the dreary round 
to the dealers who had sold the carpets, 
curtains, pictures, and furniture, and the 
burning shame of that story, that I must 
tell again and again. 

“They wereall kind. I did not know be- 
fore that there was such pity in men’s 
hearts. They helped me, too, and it is all 
straightened out. Everybody can wait until 
the goods can be sold. There is nothing 
more to do, and I am going to my babies. 
After that, what? I cannot «oon in the 
old way,—cannot forgive, cannot forget. 
What can I do?” 

I advised her to talk it over gently and 
candidly with her husband; that perhaps 
she would then see her way more clearly. 
Then I bade her good-night, and watched 
her pass into the house where her home had 
been. 

Two days later I called to see her, and 
never before did I see such a change in 
mortal. All the color, all the brightness, all 
the youth, had gone out of her face, as it 
had gone out of her life. She had aged 
twenty years in those two days. 

To some inquiry concerning the state of 
affairs, she replied in such a tone of help- 
less despair as I shall never forget. “I 
talked it all over with him; he denied 
nothing, promised nothing, for the future. 
He did not seem to care that I knew, or to 
understand how I felt. He said that I could 
do as I liked about going away, but that he 
should keep his children. His children! 
Merciful Father! has such sin a claim on 
such innocence? Can such fathers take 
babes from the arms of mothers? He said 
that I had no means of support; could not 
support myself, even; and it is true. I 
have nO money, nor anything that will 
bring money; neither have I the strength 
or skill toearn money. Oh, if I only had! 

‘Look at these poor weak hands. Are 
they fit to stand between a woman’s soul 
and the temptations born of cold and hun- 
ger? I cannot leave my children, and if I 
take them they will starve. What else is 
there for me but to stay here and be this 
creature, this thing, that cannot feed its 
young, nor protect itself?” 

. *oe 
For the Woman's Journal. 
AUNT HETTY’S SURPRISE. 





BY GEORGIANNE E, WATSON. 


It was adull, chilly morning out of doors, 
and as Mrs. Fuller lay helpless on her pil- 
low, she looked at the baby beside her, at 
the five-years-old girl who was playing 
quietly with her dolls in the corner, and at 
the neglected room— feeling as dull and 
chilly as the morning. To be sure, before 
Horace went out, he had done his best, in a 
man’s way, to put things to rights—perhaps 





Aunt Hetty would come to-morrow—Sally 
couldn't stay, of course, when her own 
mother was so sick,—and Mrs. Fuller sighed 
a patient sigh of weariness and weakness, 
thinking how good the baby was not to cry. 
There was a light ring of the door-bell. 

“Go May, and say mamma is sick.” 

May laid her dolly on a chair, and went to 
the door. 

‘Good morning, May,” said a bright, soft 
voice. ‘‘How is mamma, this morning?” 

‘*Mamma is sick and Sally has gone away.” 

‘‘Ask mamma if I may come in.” 

The wee woman ran away for a minute: 
“Yes, if you please Miss Morris, mamma 
says you may come in.” 

The best description any one ever gave of 
Helen Morris was, ‘“That perfect gentlewo- 
man.” 

‘Are you quite alone, Mrs. Fuller?” 

“Yes, Miss Morris; Sally had to go home. 
Aunt Hetty has not come yet. Mr. Fuller 
could find no one this morning to come in, 
and he was obliged to go to thecity. I told 
him we could get along till he came back.” 

‘*How is the baby?” 

‘He is well; I tried to wash and dress 
him, but I could not sit up, so Le does not 
look very neat this morning.” 

‘‘The fat, little rogue! I don’t believe he 
will know the difference, if I do it.” So say- 
ing, Miss Morris took off gloves and hat, 
and turned to the washstand. ‘‘Tell me 
where I can find one of your aprons, Mrs. 
Fuller, and we will soon give him his bath.” 

The apron found, the water for the bath 
ready, and baby’s clean ‘‘duds” at hand, 
there was a brief time of sputtering and 
spattering, and patting and baby talk, while 
May looked on delighted; and baby was laid 
back in bed, sweet and dainty as only a 
baby, fresh from its bath can be. 

‘*‘When will Mr. Fuller be home?” 

“On the fou: o’clock train; and we expect 
Aunt Hetty to-morrow.” 

‘*You will want some gruel before then; 
let me keep house for you to-day. Mayn't 
sy” 

‘Tam powerless to resist, Miss Morris. 
It is very good of you, but I am ufraid you 
can’t spare the time. You are generally 
busy on Friday.” 

A quizzical smile was on Mrs. Fuller’s 
face. She could smile now; all the sun- 
shine which was not out of doors had come 
in with Miss Morris. 

‘Never mind its being Friday,” she said. 
“I can take 1efuge in most people’s short 
memories, and you will not be there to re- 
member.” 

Then Miss Morris, followed by the de- 
lighted May, went into the kitchen and ex- 
amined the resources of the pantry, which 
were ample as to ‘‘raw material,” and set her- 
self deftly towork. She could not help let- 
ting her left hand know what her right hand 
was about, as they worked together, but no 
other hand, right or left, would know who 
did the work. The mother had a rest; May 
was cared for; the baby petted, and every- 
thing ready for the five o’clock dinner when 
Mr. Fuller came home. There was a whis- 
pered message to Mrs. Fuller before Miss 
Morris went away. 

“Oh, don’t take the trouble to do that 
Miss Morris; I’m sure Aunt Hetty will be 
here to-morrow.” 

It was late Saturday afternoon when 
Aunt Hetty did come, but she found noth- 
ing left undone, which, even she, a staid 
New England woman, would have said 
must be done on Saturday. Aunt Hetty 
was tending the baby after tea when May 
said: ‘‘There’s Miss Morris mamma.” 

‘**Youcan go to the door May.” 

‘‘Aunt Hetty has come,” said May as she 
opened the door, 

‘IT am glad to hear it,” said Miss Morris, 
as she came in. 

‘Miss Morris, this is my Aunt, Miss 
Clark.” 

‘Lam glad to see you, Miss Clark, and I 
am sure Mrs, Fuller must be.” 

‘Thank you ma’am, I find Martha has 
had a friend in, who has been a help to her 
and me too.” 

“Oh yes! Miss Morris did me all the 
good in the world yesterday, Aunty.” 

“It will be all right now. Are you com- 
ing to Sunday School to-morrow May?” 

‘‘Yes ma'am, I guess so.” 

Then after a little chat with Aunt Hetty 
Miss Morris went away. ‘‘Whata nice sen- 
sible woman she is,” said the old lady, 
when she was gone. 

It was Sunday weather, the next day. 
Bright and soft, the autumn haze veiled the 
fair hills, on which the gay maples mingled 
their tints with the brown elms, People 
felt like going to church. Some because it 
was such a pleasant day, and they could 
wear their best clothes comfortably ,—others 
because the beauty and glory of earth and 
sky entered into their hearts, making a 
great peace, while the voice of the Spirit 
came upon the breath of the south wind, so 
that they wanted the fellowship of worship. 
It was a simple, quiet church, in which 
Aunt Hetty felt at home as she looked at the 
people who came in, and now and then saw 
a friendly smile as one met another. As 
the last tones of the bells were filling the 
air, the door beside the pulpit opened. As- 
tonishment, if not decorum, held Aunt Het- 
ty speechless. Miss Morris, just as she had 
seen her the night before, except her hat 





and gloves, entered, and as she passed up 
the pulpit steps the organ voluntary began 
Not even by aturn of the head, did Aunt 
Hetty betray her novel emotions; she could 
not have tuld what she expected, but vagye. 
ly it was that something out of the common 
order must happen. But nothing occurred 
to disturb her further, and Miss Clark quiet 
ly settled herself to listen to the sermon. 

‘Rejoice with them that do rejoice, ang 
weep with them that weep.”” “This,” said 
the speaker, ‘‘is one among many Passages 
which prove the sympathetic character of 
St. Paul’s temperament, which was yo 
doubt one great element of his power. one 
reason why he could become all things to 
all men, and yet not sacrifice one truth or 
be false to the least obligation.” How the 
precept was neglected; who suffered, anq 
how much they suffered by the neglect; the 
duty, the need, and the blessing of cultiyg; 
ing the power of sympathy, and the way to 
cultivate it, were discussed simply gnq 
earnestly. 

The genial fashion of social hand-shaking 
and a little kindly chat was kept up in this 
church, and as Miss Morris moved about 
among the groups of people, Aunt Hetty 
recovered from her surprise sufficiently to 
return the pastor’s greeting, and reply to 
her inquiry about Mrs. Fuller, without ex. 
hibiting any astonishment. But on her way 
home Aunt Hetty’s amazement and satisfac. 
tion could not be repressed. 

“Martha didn’t tell me Miss Morris was 
your minister. Dear me! I never thought 
but she was May’s Sunday School teacher. 
She seemed so pleasant, and to know just 
what had to be done. I s’posed she was g 
school ma’am, maybe. Well! I must say 
I’ve seen the strangest thing I ever did see 
in my life. I’ve leard about these women 
that speak. Mary Hilton told me she heard 
one in New York, and didn’t like her, be. 
cause she didn’t know what to do with her 
hands when she was speakin’. But your 
minister ain’t no way troubled about that. 
I did like the way she read that chapter. 
She is just as much of a woman, too, as if 
she couldn’t preach; now ain’t she? Com- 
ing in and taking care of that baby! Dear 
me, if I’d known she was a minister, | 
shouldn’t have dared to talk to her as I did 
last night. An’ she understands preachin’, 
too, I must say. I never thought about st 
Paul that way. Our minister thinks §. 
Paul is very Fard to understand,—especially 
in the Epistle to the Romans—but it dow 
seem as if he must have understood what 
sick people, and sorrowful people, and hur 
people, and little children wanted, when he 
said that—now don’t it? I’ve heard Dr. 
Parsons say that Paul forbade women to 
speak, because they wore veils and couldn't 
speak so as to be understood; and Jerusha 
Meyers, she that went out to Pershy fora 
missionary, told me that the women in them 
parts wrap their heads and faces in some- 
thing like a great shawl, an’ she says that's 
the kind o° veil St. Paul meant. If they 
had to wear sich things to meet'n’, I don't 
see how they could preach very well. 

“But we don’t wear sich things, and I 
don’t know as we need to do just as they 
did about other things;—anyway, I'm glad 
I heard the sermon to-day, if it was a wo 
man preached it” 





oe 


REAL FOLES: NEW ONES. 


BY MARY AMES ATKINS, 


I was glad to learn, through a late Jovr- 
NAL, that Miss Anna Oliver had adopted a 
child. I, too, have often wondered how 
Christian women dare to neglect the op 
portunity to work for humanity, by caring 
for the needy little ones who surround ou 
daily paths, and whose pathetic faces )- 
peal to our sympathies most touching!) 
Carriages daily roll by my window, and 
side the richly-attired occupants, or in thei! 
laps, are tenderly cared for dogs. The 
cost a large sum, and require care. W)i) 
not take a needy child or two, and spent 
upon these your time and money, and lavis! 
upon these your love? Is not the love of 4 
human being of far more value? 

“Give me something to eat?” implore: 
a wan-faced, bare-footed little girl, of a lad 
who, with her poodle in her arms, Wi 
about to enter her carriage, the door ° 
which the obsequious footman was holdits 
open. 

“What impudence! Clear out! Dov! 
look at her, Fido; turn your lovely f¢ 
away; she may give you a dreadful disease 
The selfish woman kissed her brute favor!" 
with the lips which had uttered such crue 
heartless words to the beggar-girl. 

“I wish I was a dog, I do,” muttered 
child. ‘I could be warm, and have wat! 
clothes, and enough to eat, and a pla et 
stay in all the time, and ride out, too. Sb« 
kissed her dog, she did. Nobody kiss 
me. Everybody says ‘Clear out! Aa 
wouldn't I, if I could?” : 

What a sermon for the rich woman 42° 
her kind! 

A family in excellent circumstances, ""' 
very far from me, keeps seven cats. The! 
have comfortable quarters, are fed so ¥& 
that they can hardly waddle; are fondle 
and—shall I add it?—beloved. : 

“That is meat enough for the dinner 0 
family of fourpersons. How long will it ' 
your precious cats?” I asked, as I met 0” 


i 
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of the family in a provision s‘re. 

“They will have two good meals out of 
it, [guess. Why?" Anda pairof roguish 
prown eyes looked into my face. 

“We have hosts of people in our city 
who do not taste meat for weeks together,” 
] replied. 

“How shiftless in them, when our charit- 
able societies are in duty bound to help 
such burdensome folks.” 

“But these are over-taxed with applica- 
tions for aid. I think we can all help these 
societies, or find cases ourselves of want 
and woe, to lighten, by giving up something 
we set useless store by.” 

“OQ, yes; you think this meat should be 
enjoyed by tramps and other low, horrid 
people. = 

“Indeed I do, and I should be afraid to 
bestow it differently. The majority of 
tramps are people who would gladly work 
if they could find it to do, Come, now, 
give the meat to your poor neighbors;” and 
] named two needy families. Let your cats 
catch mice.” 

It is a sin to lavish so much love on dogs 
and cats, while human beings all about us 
are struggling to live, and cursing the day 
they were born. 

“4A new commandment give I unto you, 
that ye love one another.” 

Show, then, by words, ways, deeds, that 
you are Christian women, born in a Chris- 
tian land. Give up the soulless pet, the 
useless bauble, the gratification of a selfish 
desire or taste, and bestow what you thus 
save upon your unfortunate brother or sis- 
ter, old or young, whom you can easily 
find if you will. From the commencement 
of her career, I have been deeply interested 
in Miss Oliver. For, this her latest act of 
kindness, I love her. I will tell her so right 
here, for I know it will please her. 

A stitching machine operator, as young 
as she is now, five years ago adopted a 
motherless baby, and takes faithful, loving 
care of it. Of course she cannot wear so 
many feathers, jewels and flowers. She 
cannot so often come out in new suits. 
But in her humble home, sustained by fru- 
gality and industry, she has an unfailing 
source of joy, sunshine and love in the 
sweet chatter and artless love of her self- 
imposed burden. 

Salem, Mass. 

——— «me - 


IS IT TIME TO PRESS WOMAN’S CLAIM? 





Epitors JouRNAL.—I have received some 
blanks for securing names to a petition for a 
Sixteenth Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. Before obtaining any 
names, I would like your opinion on two 
points. 

1. Would it not be better to wait until 
there shall be an educational qualification 
for voting? I hold that women are as well- 
qualified as man in that respect; but it is a 
fact, that there are many women of foreign 
birth who are grossly ignorant; and admit- 
ting so large an element to the elective fran- 
chise would weaken the government. I 
think it was agreat mistake that the colored 
man was allowed to vote without an educa- 
tional qualification. There is a very large 
class of ignorant women on this fslend to 
whom I think it would not be any advan- 
tage to give the franchise. 

2. About four-fifths of the members of 
the churches are women. Would there not 
be danger of a union of Church and State 
if these women could vote? If there is any 
danger of this 1 would do nothing for the 
Sixteenth Amendment, but would work 
against it with all my might. 

E. KELLEY HuNTINGTON. 

Kelley's Island, 0. 

1. To postpone the demand for equal polit 
ical rights for women, until the men see fit 
to restrict their own Suffrage by more strin- 
gent qualifications, would neither be wise 
nor right, since women should vote on the 
same terms as men, whatever those terms 
may be. An educational qualification al- 
ready exists in Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut, but this does not in the least lessen the 
opposition to Woman Suffrage, although in 
these States, we only ask Suffrage for wo- 
men who can read the Constitution and 
write their own names. The aristocracy of 
sex is not based on reason, but on prejudice. 
Contempt for the intellect and character of 
Woman is the root of the opposition. 

2. The fact that two-thirds (not four-fifths) 
of American church members are women 
ought not to disfranchise them, unless we 
also disfranchise men who are church mem- 
bers. To do so would be bigotry and intol- 
erance ofthe worstkind. Nordowe believe 
that a union of Church and State would be 
probable, evenif all our voters were church 
members. Because the different sects could 
never agree. The Protestants are more 
jealous of the Catholics than of the Infidels. 
The so-called evangelical Protestant sects 
are at war with the liberals and with each 
other. Moreover the great body of man- 
kind, even those who belong to the churches, 
are no longer wholly controlled in thought 
or action by their nominal creeds. The ten- 
dency of the age is towards greater diversi- 
ty of thought, liberality of feeling and free- 
dom of action. There is more danger from 
laxity of morals than from bigotry of opin- 

ion. The influence of the male church- 
members upon our politics is, in the mair, 
eminently useful, and that of the women 
Will be equally so. 
But the demand for Woman Suffrage 
should be made because it is right. Wo- 
man’s disfranchisement is a crime. Gov- 





ernments are just only when they rest upon 
the governed, and women are governed. 
Taxation without representation is tyranny, 
and women are taxed. A political society 
founded on a systematic violation of the 
personal rights of one-half of the citizens, 
isnot to betolerated orexcused. H. B. B. 

o@o-—— 


THE REST OF THE STORY. 





Not long ago the London Belgravia pub- 
lished the following poem, which was eager- 
ly copied by the large class of newspapers 
which make it a point to ridicule and con- 
demn women. 

SEVEN. 
Seven fresh acorns on the lea, 

Browned by summer's flery glow, 
Newly fallen from the tree, 

Fit to plant, and apt to grow; 

But six of seven shal! rot and die, 
And never flourish to the sky, 

Or feel the breezes as they blow. 
Choose the six—select the one— 

Fool! you cannot! Fate must run! 
Seven sharp daggers, newly made, 

Each the other's counterpart. 

Each the same in sheath and blade 

Point and edge and workman's art: 
Yet by Destiny's command, 

One shall filla murderer's hand, 

And stab a true man to the heart! 
Choose the one—reject the rest— 

Fool! you cannot! Fate knows best! 
Seven young ladies at the ball, 

Radiant as the new May morn, 
Blithe and joyous, one and all, 

With lips of love and eyes of scorn; 
Yet four of seven, when wedded wives, 
Shall make their husbands curse their lives, 

And rue the hour that they were born. 
Show the four—select the three— 

Fool! you may not! Live and see! 

This is very well; onestory isalways good 
until another is told. But the poem seems 
to lack one stanza—the following: 

Seven young men all making love, 

With sigh and kiss and pledge and vow; 
Swearing by all the seats above, 

That they will always love as now. 

Yet five of seven, or all but two, 
Shall beat their helpmates black and blue, 

Or kill them in a drunken row. 

Choose the two—the others spurn! 
Fool! you cannot! Wait and learn! 

If this additional stanza does not fit the 
state of things in London, and elsewhere, as 
well as the others, it must be because the 
police-court records are badly falsified in 
printing. E. A. A. 

Portland, Me. 





- KEEP YOUR BOOKS IN ORDER. — 





Self-Adjusting Book-Rack 
PATENTED, JULY, 1874. 








— nes 
When one or more books are removed from this 
rack, it adjusts itself to those remaining. It is use- 
ful and ornamental. Frank G. Clarke, of Peterbor- 
ough, N. H., under date of Sept. 28, 1877, writes,— 
“Tam now asing one of your Self-Adjusting Book- 
Racks, and find it one of the most useful and orna- 
mental pieces of my office furniture.” 





PRICE, $3.00. 





Send for circulars. Address 
ISAAC WALKER, Pembroke, N. H. 
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Grace’s Celebrated Salve, 





PREPARED BY 
SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 


invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its gens | 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores an 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him as a public benefactor. 

PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 
Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rhenm, Chil- 


blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 
worms, Calluses, Scald Head, one Hands, 











Burns, Cancers, elons, 
Scalds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils, 
Bites, Cuts, Whitlows, 
Warts, Blisters, Tan, 


Pimples, Corns, Scurvy, 
Itch, monn Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
lea Bites, Spider Stings, 

And all cutaneous diseares and eruptions generally. 
For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all count 
stores throughout the United States and Britis 

Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents. ly42 





GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 
Agents. Address, A. CouLtzr & Co., Chicago. 





THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


A Weekly Newspaper, pub- 
lished everySaturday in Boston, 
devoted to the interests of Wo- 
man, to her educational, indus- 
trial, legal and political Eqnal- 
ity, and especially to her right 
of Suffrage. 


Jutta Warp Howr 
Lucy Stone, 
H. B. Buackwe 1, 
T. W. Hieerson, 
Mary A. Livermore, 

Editorial Contributors. 


| Editors. 


Trerms—$2.50 a year, in ad- 


vance. Single copy, 6 cents. 


Boston Orrice.—No. 4 Park 
Street. Copies for sale and sub- 
scriptions received. 

Crus Rares.—10 copies one 
year, $20.00. 

Specimen copies sent on re- 
ceipt of two cent stamp for pos- 
tage. 


New Premiums For 1878. 


The Woman’s JouRNAL offers the follow- 
ing valuable premiums to persons who will 
obtain new subscribers for the year 1878. 


i. On receipt of sixty-five cents for one 
new subscriber for three months, we will 
send, postpaid, by mail, a copy of each of 
the following tracts: 


Fair Play for Women, by Grorer WILLIAM CurR- 
TIS. 

Woman Suffrage and the Public Welfare, by Hon. 
GeorGeE F. Hoar. 

Equal Rights for Women, by GrorcE WILLIAM 
CURTIS. 

Woman Suffrage the Growth of Civilization, by 
Hon. Henry S. WASHBURN. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentwortn Hieein- 
SON. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by H. B. 
BLACKWELL. 

Woman, Suffrage 
KINGMAN. 

A Glance at the Situation, by Mary F. Eastman. 

Suffrage for Woman, by Jonn Stuart M11. 

The Higher Education of Women, by T. WeEnt- 
WORTH HIGGINSON. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to the True Republic. by 
Hon. George F. Hoar. 


in Wyoming, by Hon. J. W. 


2. On receipt of $2.50 for one new sub- 
scriber, we will send, postpaid, by mail, 
Mrs. Livermore’s new story. entitled, ‘“Thir- 
ty Years Too Late,” illustrated, and hand- 
somely bound in cloth. 


8. On receipt of $7.50 for three new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and two new sub- 
scribers, we will send by mail, postpaid, a 
copy of Mrs. Farrar’s excellent cook-book, 
entitled, ‘“‘The Complete Housekeeper,” 
bound in cloth, and containing several hun- 
dred choice recipes. 


On receipt of $12.50, for five new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and four new sub- 
scribers, we will send an extra copy of the 
Woman’s Journat for a year, gratis, post- 
paid, to any address, 


Or a liberal cash commission will be paid, 
where it is preferred, as a compensation for 
time and labor expended in getting us new 
subscribers. 


In view of the importance of increasing 
the circulation of a paper especially devoted 
to the rights and interests of women, we 
hope that our friends everywhere will go to 
work at once, to make up a club of new 
subscribers in their own vicinity. 

Address WomaAn’s JourNAL, Box 3638, 
P. O., Boston. 


Trusses. 
Prof. Rainbow’s Rupture Cure. 
NO STEEL SPRINGS! NO WOOD PADS!! 
No Ratchets or decomposing Elastics! ! ! 

Fits the wearer like a glove, and can be worn with 
as little discomfort. “It is just the thing for my case,” 
is the frequent exclamation of those who wear it. Call 
on, or address with stamp M. Lincoln, No. 8 Hamilton 
Place, Room 10, Boston Mass. lyl4 


A YEAR. Agents wanted Busi- 
$2500 ness legitimate. Particulars free. 
Address J WORTH & OO., St Louis, Mo, 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale (near Boston,) Mass. 
Excellent table board; well-furnished rooms; spe- 
cial care of health, and that personal attention to our 
girls possible only in a school not toolarge. Boston 
privileges. First-class instructors in all branches. 
32 C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 

















PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo- 
graphs from Cartes fe Visite to life size. Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDALS 


London 1861, Paris 1869, Philadelphia 1876" 
ly25 





R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, ~ 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON, 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


CARPETS. 
Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St., 
Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that 
worthy the inspection of pur- 


are 


chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec. 
tion. 

The above goods will be of- 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN. 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 
Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDTHWATIT & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON lyl 





The largest and best assortment of 


Hygienic Under Garments 


For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the Highest Award at 
the Centennial. 





Union under-Flannels, Eman- 


cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Princess 
Waists, Dress-Reform Corset 
Waists, Stocking Supporters, 


Skirt Suspenders, &c., &c., and 
a variety of articles indispensa- 
ble to all ladies desiring to 
dress hygienically. 

We are constantly adding 
new and improved garments to 
our list. New catalogue ready 
in December. 

Agents wanted in every town 
and city in the United States. 

Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List sent free on applica- 
tion. 

Address 

MRS. H. 8. HUTCHINSON, 


(Formerly of Boston) 


6 East Fourteenth Street. N. Y. 





_ {Booms to Let by the Day or Week. 
y 


Third door from Fifth Avenue, lyl 
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* All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box ale Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. Phe change of date printed on 
the paper is @ receipt for renewals. This chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

iration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
for the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 





WOMEN TAX-PAYERS’ PETITION. 





The petition by tax-paying women has 
been widely copied in Massachusetts and 
elsewhere, and in almost every instance has 
received favorablecomment. Many persons 
who cannot see that women in general need 
the ballot, feel the force of the cry of women 
who pay taxes on millions of dollars, and 
who have no vote in regard to the amount or 
the use of the tax. They say, and justly, 
that since women who own stocks of any 
kind are legally entitled to vote as stock- 
holders, in the corporations of which they 
are members, they should in all fairness be 
legally entitled to vote in the corporate body 
of the city or town wherein both they and 
their property are invested. 

This tax-paying movement has been like 
a bugle blast to women who saw here a 
clear point where women were wronged, 
and that, in claiming the removal of this 
wrong, all the traditions of our government 
would justify them. 

The latent power which women at once 
felt as tax-payers, expressed itself by vigor- 
ous petitioning, not only for Suffrage but 
for the honor and protection of their own 
towns. For instance: in Cherry Valley, 
Otsego Co., New York, twenty-one women 
tax-payers of that town, who this year pay 
between two and three thousand dollars of 
the town taxes, addressed the following 
protest to the supervisor against repudiation 
of the town bonds: 

“We, the undersigned women residents 
of the town of Cherry Valley, and tax-pay- 
ers, do most earnestly object and remonstrate 
against the proceedings of a special town 
meeting held on the 5th inst. We protest 
against any attempt to repudiate any por- 
tion of a debt which we believe to Lave 
been honestly incurred and the money faith- 
fully applied for the benefit of the town. 
We do not wish to avoid payment through 
any technical quibbles of the law, and we 
do not wish James Young or any other per- 
son appointed as our attorney to lead the 
town into expensive litigation.” 

The Oneonta, N. Y., Press thus supports 
them: 

These noble women and their example 
will yet be honored in Cherry Valley. We 
regret that the Gazette does not give their 
names. Of their work it well says: 

‘Their loyalty to truth, honor and honesty 
may well call up a blush of shame on the 
cheeks of some of the men who took an 
active part in the meeting referred to.” 

If women had the ballot power in their 
hands, as they will, by and by, such a deed 
could not be done anywhere in Otsego 
county. No repudiation! 

But while the women have so well taken 
their own part in the tax-payers’ movement, 
and while the press in some directions has 
shown much kindness to it, on the other 
hand it has been smitten by women and by 
the newspapers, and even by some excellent 
Suffragists who feara backward blow against 
poor women and poor men. 

‘‘Women are virtually represented now,” 
say One class of opposers; to which women 
in reply offer the speech of Macauley in 
favor of extending the Suffrage and giving 
some of the great cities of England a repre- 
sentation in parliament: 

‘*But these great cities,” says my honora- 
ble friend, ‘‘are virtually though not directly 
represented. Are not the wishes of Man- 
chester,” he asks, ‘‘as much consulted as 
those of any town which sends members to 
parliament?” Now, sir, I do not unfier- 
stand how a power which is salutary when 
exercised virtually, can be obnoxious when 
exercised directly. If the wishes of Man- 
chester have as much weight with us as 
they would have under a system which 
should give representatives to Manchester, 
how can there be any danger in giving rep- 
resentatives to Manchester? A virtual rep- 
resentative is, | presume; a man who acts 
as a direct representative would act; for 
surely it would be absurd to say that a man 
virtually represents the people of Manches- 
ter, who is in the habit of saying no, when 
a man directly representing the people of 
Dlanchester would say aye. The utmost 
that can be expected from virtual represen- 
tation, is that it may be as good as direct 
representation. If so, why not grant direct 
representation to places which, as everybody 
allows, ought, by some process or other, 
to be represented? 

Suffrage is not a natural right,” say an- 
other class of objectors. To which women 
tax-payers reply, ‘‘Whether it is a natural 
or an acquired right, does not affect our 
claim to the same right over our property 
which a man has over his. From whatever 
source he claims his right, from the very 
same source we claim ours.” 

But all sense of rightor wrong gets con- 





fused when prejudice andcustom cling to 
their possessions. For instance: at the din- 
ner of the Massachusetts Democratic Asso- 
ciation, on Washington's birth-day, the 
Hon. Charles Levi Woodbury is reported as 
having said, 

That the right of franchise should be ex- 
tended to every man not a pauper The 
idea that the pre-payment of a poll-tax was 
a requisite for Suffrage was a grievous error. 
Who but the toilers and consumers paid the 
taxes? Every man who supported himself 
by honest labor aided in paying those taxes 
whereby our government was supported, 
and nothing should debar such a one from 
his right of equal suffrage. 

But not a word came from Mr. Woodbury 
in behalf of toiling women who ‘‘support 
themselves” and their families also by honest 
labor, nor in behalf of every woman ‘‘nota 
pauper.” 

Hon. Charles T. Russell followed, and is 
reported to have said, 

There isa great struggle impending to- 
day in Massachusetts, and that was for Uni- 
versal Suffrage. A direct attack had been 
made upon Universal Suffrage. We had 
heard it said that the only persons who 
should interest themselves in Government 
and Suffrage, were the property holders. 
What, then, was to become of the poor 
man? It would be a sad day for Massachu- 
setts when such a doctrine as this prevailed. 
It had been alleged that Universal Suffrage 
was dangerous tothe rights of a certain 
class of the people and prejudicial to the 
best interests of the country. The speaker 
then reviewed briefly the political history 
of the country, and claimed that great and 
lasting results had been reached through 
Universal Suffrage. Since the inauguration 
of our government, great battles had been 
fought and won. The great problem of 
the age—slavery—had been settled forever. 
The nation had passed successfully through 
great financial crises, yet everything had 
ended well, all through the exercise of the 
right of Suffrage. No other government in 
the world had achieved such success. The 
people who enjoyed Universal Suffrage, 
were always more trustworthy than those 
clothed with power, and thereby apparent- 
ly elevated above them. The attack of to- 
day upon Suffrage was not open and 
straightforward. It sought to place the 
ballot in the hands of women who might be 
possessed of a certain property qualifica- 
tion. 

Senator Russell, who had such sympathy 
for poor men, had nota lisp for poor wo- 
men. He saw and expressed the good 
which Universal Suffrage for men had 
wrought for the nation. ‘‘The people who 
enjoyed Universal Suffrage, were always 
more trustworthy.” But such people must 
%e men, rich and poor. This power, so be- 
neficent when universally held by men, Mr. 
Russell, with eyes blinded by custom, re- 
gards with horror if held by women. He 
forgets that if men are ‘‘more trustworthy” 
who have Suffrage, the same will be true of 
women. 

Hon. Wm. Aspinwall, too,agreed with the 
preceding speaker regarding Universal Suf- 
frage. 

It was simply the just and lawful right 
of the people, independent of a property 
qualification. Indeed, the poor man had 
more at stake in the question of good gov- 
ernment than the rich man. If the latter 
became dissatisfied with the government 
under which he was compelled to pay taxes 
he was enabled to remove where he pleased, 
while his less favored brother was 
obliged to abide where he was and suffer 
as best he might. It was idle to talk of 
disfranchisement in our government, when 
every man should be recognized as an equal, 
and the day was far hence when such state- 
ments would be entitled to serious consider- 
ation. 

But Mr. Aspinwall had not a wort of 
support for theaching need which poor wo- 
men have for the ballot. ‘Every man 
should be recognized as an equal.” ‘‘It is 
idle for our own government to talk of dis- 
franchisement” when that talk is not applied 
to women. 

All such pretense of respect for rights, 
while it tramples down the claim made for 
more than one half the people who are whol- 
ly disfranchised, is fast coming to be es- 
teemed for what it really is, even by those 
who are meant to be gulled by it. Let the 
tax-paying women, and women who are too 
poor to pay taxes, each and all, quietly but 
continually petition for equal rights. Even 
now a fresh sign of chivalry appears in a 
petition by the voters of East Boston, in aid 
of the petition of women. The thanks of 
all women are due to them. L. & 
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SUFFRAGE HEARING IN RHODE ISLAND. 


Representatives’ Hall, in Providence, 
R. L., was crowded, last Tuesday, at 12 M., 
many being unable to enter. The Commit- 
tee on Education, to whom had been re- 
ferred Woman Suffrage petitions signed by 
more than one thousand citizens of Rhode 
Island, gave a public hearing to the peti 
tioners, who were represented by Mrs. 
Elizabeth B. Chace, of Valley Falls, Presi- 
dent of the State Woman Suffrage Society, 
Mrs. Clara Neymann, of New York, and 
Miss Anna C. Garlin, of Providence. These 
ladies received the most courteous and re- 
spectful attention. Mrs. Chace read an ex- 
cellent paper, Mrs. Neymann spoke remark- 
ably well, and Miss Garlin, as usual, enlist- 
both the reason and the sympathy of her 
hearers. Next week, we hope to be able to 
give a synopsis cf their addresses. 

We do not know the complexion of the 
Rhode Island House of Representatives; 
but from the fact that the Committee have 





announced another hearing a week from 
Friday, we infer that the Committee, at 
least, are favorable, and that an affirmative 
report may be expected. H. B. B. 


oe a . 


MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE IN MAINE. 


The Judiciary Committee of the Maire 
Legislature, at Augusta, Feb. 14, voted to 
report a bill granting women the right to 
vote in municipal elections. 

The Portland State Press of 21st says: — 


The bill allowing women to vote in mu- 
nicipal elections will probably be willed to 
the next Legislature, as a reminder of the 
gallantry of the Judiciary Committee in 
granting the petition. 


I8 SUFFRAGE A RIGHT! 


Senator Hoar has well said that the move- 
ment for Woman Suffrage is the only one, 
which * to-day recalls the fundamental prin- 
ciples of representative government, and re 
news in the present generation the glorious 
struggle for political justice. 

The Boston Daily Advertiser, in a leading 
editorial entitled ‘‘The Right of Suffrage,” 
has given the latest confirmation of this 
statement by denying that there is any in- 
herent right of Suffrage either for man or 
woman :— 


The basis of the argument most in use in 
favor of Woman Suffrage is an unproved 
assumption; and the fact that it is so, ex- 
plains the extreme intolerance—a phrase 
which we use in no offensive sense—of 
some of the advocates of the reform. That 
assumption is, that direct participation in 
the government by means of the ballot, 
and by means of the privilege of being 
elected to office, is a natural right. An 
the argument is, that this assumed right, 
being a right, cannot be justly or expedi- 
ently withheld from women. In the mind 
of the Suffragist the question whether a 
majority of the women of the Common- 
wealth, or any considerable number of them, 
desire to possess the rights of suffrage and 
of eligibility to office, has no place. If one 
woman wishing to vote is deprived of the 
privilege, the Suffragist maintains that she 
is wronged, and that the Constitution should 
be amended for her benefit. Those of our 
readers who take the pains to examine the 
letter of ‘‘Equal Rights,” herewith printed, 
will see that every point rests upon the one 
assumption we have mentioned, and every 
argument comes back to it, in a constant 
reasoning in a Circle. 

Herein is the strength of the Suffrage 
movement. The reformers are fully per- 
suaded that their assumption is sound, and 
fortunately for themselves they find very 
few men or women who at the same time 
can and will dispute its soundness. When 
it is admitted, there is nothing more to be 
said that is worth listening to. The argu- 
ment for Woman Suffrage is then complete, 
and its opponents cut, logically, but a poor 
figure. hey must fall back upon ques- 
tions of expediency, and upon the physical 
and psychical differences between men and 
women, always to be startled and over- 
thrown in their reasoning by the perfectly 
fair retort that an injustice cannot be expe- 
dient; and that if women have natural rights 
in the government equal to those of men, 
then women may urge the superiority of 
their own physical and psychical natures, 
and the inferiority of men, and may there- 
fore claim an exclusive power in govern- 
ment with as much force as the counter ar- 
ay are now put forward against them. 

Jnless, therefore, the fundamental assump- 
tion of the Suffragists can be disposed of, 
the change asked for is a logical necessity. 
Or, rather let us say that it is a logical ne- 
eT if the Suffragists can establish the 
soundness of their as yet unproved basis of 
argument, for the burden of proof is clearly 
upon them. 

But we have no hesitation in disputing its 
soundness, or in holding that the question 
of Woman Suffrage is of simple expediency, 
into which the consideration of natural 
right does not enter. Moreover, we deny 
that the ample quotations which ‘Equal 
Rights” can make from the State Constitu- 
tion and the Declaration of Independence, 
either prove the assumption true, or prove 
that the authors of either document held a 
doctrine that leads logically to Woman 
Suffrage as a natural right. Further than 
this, the Suffragists themselves would not 
accept all the consequences of their own as- 
sumption. Did not the writer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, who asserted that 
‘‘all men are created ‘equal,’” and held it 
to be ‘‘self-evident,” own slaves, who were 
not his equals? Either he and those who 
adopted his words did not believe them, or 
understood them in a sense which would 
never lead to the logical necessity of Wo- 
man Suffrage. Again, what did the framers 
of our State Constitution mean when the 
adopted the eloquent bill of rights so copi- 
ously cited by ‘‘Equal Rights”? Certainly 
not that the rights to vote and hold office 
were natural rights. Else why did they 
establish a property qualification? Neither 
they nor the people of the Commonwealth 
saw any inconsistency between the three 
following provisions in chapter i. section iii. : 

“Article I. There shall be in the Legislature of 
this Commonwealth, a representation of the people, 
= and founded upon the principle of 

article III. Every member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. ... shall have been seized in his own 
right, of a freehold of the value of one hundred 
pounds, etc.” 

“Article [V. Every male person, being twenty-one 
years of age, and resident in any particular town in 
this Commonwealth for the space of one year next 
preceding, having a freehold estate, within the same 
town, of the annual income of three pounds, or any 
estate of the value of sixty pounds, shall have a right 
to vote in the choice of a representative or represent- 
atives for the said town.” 

The phrase ‘‘founded upon the principle 
of ee in the first article, which is 
underscored by ‘‘Equal Rights,” refers to 
equality of town representation, and not to 
equality of personal rights. So many rata- 
ble polls should have so many representa- 
tives, who were to be elected by strictly 
limited suffrage. If our correspondent, or 
any one, has doubts upon this point, he can 
solve them by examining the second article, 





which is too long to copy. The argument 
that the fathers established a principle 
which involves the acceptance of Woman 
Suffrage fails completely. But, further, 
the Suffragists themselves do not profess, 
and could not be induced, to carry out the 
principle as they understand it. We tax 
minors, but we do not give them a vote. 
Is not this oppressive and unjust? We 
even put them under guardianship. If the 
right to vote is a natural right, what just- 
ice is there in setting up an arbitrary rule 
that a man must have lived twenty-one 
years before he can be allowed to exercise 
it? We tax foreigners, but we exclude 
them—theoretically at least—from the bal- 
lot-box until they have lived in the country 
a specified number of years. By what right? 
Is it not oppressive? Is it the fault of Jean 
Crapeau that he was born in France? Pos- 
sibly it may be said that these illustrations 
of the fact that the Suffragists do not go 
where their assumption leads are not in 
point? Why not? The question is not if 
it is expedient to admit women, or boys, or 
aliens, to the Suffrage, but if admission 1s 
an inherent right of women. We show that 
it is not allowed to be even an inherent right 
of men. Limitations are established of one 
sort or another; and even some Woman 
Suffragists will admit that the limitations 
are wise, or that they are such as those who 
now have the privilege of voting make 
rightfully and necessarily. And when this 
is admitted, the reformers are driven back 
upon the apne argument for their 
measure On the ground of expediency. On 
that point there is much room for argu- 
ment, and we shall return to it another day. 
But let us not be taken off our feet by an 
appeal based on an assumption which itself 
rests upon nothing. Prove your funda- 
mental proposition, ladies—and gentlemen! 

This is a denial of the fundamental prin- 
ciple of individual rights, upon which free 
representative government rests, and upon 
which American institutions are founded. 
The Advertiser admits that ‘‘if the Suffrag- 
ists can establish their as yet unproved as- 
sumption that direct participation in the 
government by means cf the ballot, and by 
means of the privilege of being elected to 
office is a right, then the change they de 
mand is a logical necessity.” We accept 
the issue 

When the American colonies took up 
arms against Great Britain, they elected del- 
egates to a convention which, after careful 
deliberation, issued the celebrated Declara- 
tion of Independence. This Declaration 
was no mere piece of rhetoric or string of 
glittering generalities. It was a grave and 
well considered statement of facts and of 
principles. It was signed by the represent- 
atives of Massachusetts and of every other 
colony, and upon these principles they 
justified their appeal to arms, Its opening 
sentence is this :— 

We hold these truths to be self-erident 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inal- 
ienable rights among which are those of 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness; 
that to secure these rights governments are 
instituted among men deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 

That is our case in «a nutshell. Every 
one will admit that women are endowed by 
their Creator with inalienable rights to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness equally 
with men, Every one will admit that to 
secure these rights of women as well as of 
men governments are instituted. Every 
one will admit that women are governed. 
How then can a government be just, where 
women, one-half of the governed, are de- 
nied their right of consent? What is Suf- 
frage? It is the mode whereby at a given 
time and place the assent or dissent of the 
citizen is expressed in regard to principles, 
measures and men. It is the only orderly, 
peaceful, systematic method yet devised, of 
testing the opinions of the governed. It is 
the only form of consent known in a repub- 
lic. If the consent of the governed is es- 
sential to a just government, then Suffrage 
is a right of the governed. If Suffrage is a 
right, it belongs to every citizen, man or 
woman. 

The Advertiser quotes the property qualifi- 
cations subsequently established in Massa- 
chusetts as proof that our fathers could not 
have meant what they said. But, at most, 
this proves only an inconsistency between 
their theory and their practice. Perfect 
logical consistency is rare. The Govern- 
ment has been steadily extending the appli- 
cation of the principle ever: since. First to 
poor men, then to the freedmen. We seek 
to remove another discrepancy, and to ap- 
ply the principle in the case of women. 

The disfranchisement of minors is in- 
stanced. True, the minor is taxed and 
governed. But if he is a male minor the 
way is provided for him to vote, as soon as 
he reaches the age which the law prescribes 
as ‘‘the years of discretion.” When he be- 
comes his own master, he votes and helps 
govern his mother. If a woman is a being 
who never attains mental maturity, then her 
permanent exclusion is justifiable; other- 
wise not. Will the Advertiser deny that 
mature women are capable of rational 
choice? 

The disfranchisement of aliens is in- 
stanced. But an alien is a citizen of a for- 
eign country, to which he owes allegiance 
and looks for protection, If the male alien 
desires to become a citizen of the United 
States, he makes known his intentions, and 
in due time becomes a voter and helps gov- 
ern American women. 

These limitations and others do not vio- 
late the principle of the consent of the gov- 








erned, because they are not permanent or 
insurmountable in their character. The 
ability to read and write, the payment of g 
tax, the six months or twelve months regi. 
dence, the fact of previous registration— 
these are easily attainable by all. But to 
say that a citizen shall not vote because he 
is not white, or because she is not male 
this is the very essence of tyranny. Justify 
this and you justify despotism. 

The editorial of the Advertiser would be 
read with pleasure in Russia. If it hag 
been printed in Boston one hundred years 
ago, George Third would have sent his 
compliments to the editor. But it is out of 
place and time in an American newspaper 
printed in Boston A.D. 1878. H. B. B. 
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SUFFRAGE DEBATE IN WEST NEWTON, 





The annual debate on Woman Suffrage 
before the Newton Lyceum took place last 
Monday night, and was enlivened by the 
presence and speech of Miss AnnaC. Garlin, 
of Providence, R. I. We regret that our 
space does not enable us to do justice to the 
occasion this week. From the full and ip- 
teresting reports of the Newton Republican 
and Newton Journal, we learn that the ques- 
tion was limited to the propriety of extend. 
ing Suffrage to unmarried women holding 
property and paying taxes. Mr. J. W. Car. 
ter opposed general Suffrage, but favored 
the proposition thus limited. Mr. Vande- 
zee denied the natural right of women or 
men to take part in government, which he 
defined as ‘‘only a succession of expedien- 
cies for the protection of the people.” Mr, 
Carroll did not believe in the ballot nor 
care to use it. Mr. Thomas Drew cried 
out—‘‘Away! away with such nonsense!” 
Mr. Tucker was opposed to property quali- 
fications. Mr. N. T. Allen read an extract 
from the message of Governor Thayer of 
Wyoming, declaring that ‘“‘Woman Suf- 
frage has now been in practical operation 
in the Territory for six years, and"has dur- 
ing that time increased in popularity and 
in the confidence of the people.”’ Miss 
Garlin spoke with a force and earnestness 
which charmed her hearers, and enlisted 
the sympathies and convictions of her au- 
dience. 
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WOMAN’S RIGHT TO PRACTICE LAW. 


A bill was reported last week from the 
House Judiciary Committee of Congress, 
at Washington, D. C., by General B. F. 
Butler, which provides that when a woman 
shall have been a member of the bar of the 
highest court in State or territory, she shall 
on application be admitted to practice be- 
fore the United States Supreme Court. 

This bill has passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives—yeas 169, nays 87. If it receives 
the concurrence of the Senate an important 
step will have been gained, for which Gen- 
eral Butler will be entitled to the thanks of 
friends of Equal Rights, all over the coun- 
try. H. B. B. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE ON THE CAPE. 


Almost every mail brings us intelligence 
that Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell is doing a 
grand work for Suffrage on Cape Cod. Her 
meetings are largely attended night after 
night in spite of storm and rain, and the re- 
sult is a very general and hearty acceptance 
of her principles. Since last week we have 
heard from the following places :— 

NORTH DENNIS. 

‘There is, at present, quite an excitement 
upon the question of Woman Suffrage in 
North Dennis. On Wednesday evening the 
13th inst., it was the subject of discussion 
before the Lyceum. On Wednesday the 
20th, Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell gave a 
lecture in Carlton Hall upon the same sub 
ject. Next week it is to have further dis 
cussion, with the hard facts of Mr. Wm. 1. 
Bowditch’s speech at the hearing for tax 
paying women before them. The hall was 
packed fullat each of these meetings, and ov 
the occasion of the lecture, people were 
there who very seldom venture out in the 
evening for any cause. 

EAST DENNIS. 

‘‘Notwithstanding the darkness of the 
night and approaching storm, quite a good 
audience attended the lecture in this place 
on Thursday evening, Feb. 21. Twenty 
persons signed the petition, and manifested 
an interest in the cause. Joshua Crowell, 
Jr., called the meeting to order and intro- 
duced the speaker. 

DENNISPORT. 

‘‘More than four hundred people came to 
gether in Ocean Hall to hear a lecture upod 
Woman Suffrage on Saturday evening, the 
23d inst. A. L. Ellis, Esq., called the meei- 
ing to order and introduced Mrs. Campbell, 
The closest attention was given through the 
entire evening, and many persons gathered 
around the speaker to thank her for what 
they had heard, and to express their sym- 
pathy in the movement. 

SOUTH DENNIS. 

‘‘Woman Suffrage was the subject of dis- 
cussion at the lyceum in this village Monday 
evening, Feb. 25. Mrs. Margaret W. Camp- 
bell spoke in behalf of the enfranchisement 
of women, and six men in opposition to it. 
The Bible was used to prove that God in- 
tended women for a subject condition. The 
audience filled the hall, and seemed to keep 
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up their interest during the two hours and 
a half which were occupied by the disput- 
ants. 
“The Town Hall at Orleans was well filled 
on Tuesday evening, Feb. 26, to hear a lec- 
ture on Woman Suffrage by Mrs. Margaret 
W. Campbell. Mr. E. B. Rogers presided. 
One seldom sees 89 many young men come 
out on such an occasion, and judging from 
their quiet, respectful attention during the 
whole evening, women will have friends at 
the ballot-box when they get there. A cor 
respondent wiites: ‘Mrs. Campbell had a 
fine audience in Orleans last night, and 
many say they shall go over to Eastham 
te-morrow night to hear her again.’ ” 

Mrs. Campbell has been announced to 


speak also at 
Chatham, Wednesday 27. 
Eastham, Thursday 28. 
Wellfleet, Friday March 1. 
Truro, Saturday 2. 
North Truro, Sunday 3. 
Provincetown, Monday 4. 
Provincetown, Tuesday 5. 


ee 


THE WESTFIELD PETITION. 


Epiroks JouRNAL. —The Westfield, Mass. , 
Women tax-payers’ petition, as published in 
the last JouRNAL, was credited to North- 
field instead of Westfield, and should be 
forwarded to Senator Ewing, of Hampden 
Co., instead of Kellogg, of Berkshire. Of 
course the mistake was unintentional. The 
petition referred to contained the names of 
those who represent much of the wealth, 
morality, intelligence and culture of the 
Town, and of whom we are justly proud. 

Out of the sixty-three tax-paying women 
tw whom the petition was presented, sixty 
of the number gladly availed themselves of 
the opportunity of signing. 

Yours for the right, 
JAMES NOBLE. 

Westfield, Mass, February 25, 1878. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE 1N CONNECTICUT. 


The committee on Woman Suffrage gave 
a hearing in the House of Representatives 
one afternoon last week. The hall was filled 
with ladies and gentlemen. 

Mr. Joseph Sheldon, of New Haven, 
said: ‘The advocates of this cause come up 
here year after year, and will continue to 
come till their prayer is granted. They do 
not ask for anything you cannot grant. 
They do not ask for the power to vote for 
State officers, for that would be beyond 
your gift. ‘hey simply ask for the right 
to vote in municipal elections and for presi- 
dent and vice-president of the country. 
This latter power is granted you by the con- 
stitution of the United States, the second 
article of which says: 

Each State shall appoint in such manner as the leg- 
islature thereof may direct, a number of electors 
equal to the whole number of senators and represen- 
tatives to which the State may be entitled in the 
Co: 88, etc. 

he power is given to the States them- 
selves and the legislatures of the States. 
There is no question as to the power of the 
legislature to give women the power to 
vote for electors. Now, having this power, 
you ought to grant the prayer of the peti- 
tioners. In the first place, tax-paying wo- 
men should have the vote. This was an 
old right, acknowledged by the Declaration 
of Independence. Taxation and represen- 
tation went together. There is one woman 
in New Haven who pays more taxes than a 
thousand voters. here are similar cases 
all over the State. It is objected that if the 
intelligent and wealthy vote it will be 
but the entering wedge to the low and ig- 
norant. I claim they should vote, but con- 
fine my plea now to tax-paying women. It 
is especially hard that they should be dis- 
franchised. In 1844, under Governor Bald- 
win, there was a bill introduced exempting 
negroes from taxation on the ground that 
they were not represented. This became a 
law, and till negroes voted they were not 
taxed. Look at the condition of the negroes 
before they voted and since. Look at the 
Chinese in California. They area degraded 
because a disfranchised phon They are 
treated in a far different way from what 
they would be as a voting class. It is the 
same with women. Their rights are not 
regarded as they would be if they had the 
power to determine who should sit in this 
legislature and in other high places. If 


women had that power, men would care a | ) , 
| had any voice; having no power to help 


little more about their opinions. It would 
become a serious matter with the aspirants 
to office. It is said that if women vote 
society will be demoralized. Women and 
men can mingle everywhere but at the bal- 
lot-box. Itis absurd, gentlemen. In Wy- 
oming, where women have voted for eight 
or niue years, there is not a prominent man 
in the Territory who would go back to the 
old state of things. And there is not an 
intelligent man in England who would de- 
rive women of the vote they have there. 
You trust women in the most serious pas- 
sages in your lives. Would your mother 
demoralize the State by voting? Oh no, 
you don’t think your mother would demoral- 
ize anybody, but you can’t trust that other 
fellow’s mother. Again, it is said that wo- 
men are so emotiona! and such creatures of 
feeling that they couldn’t govern by the 
stern dictates of intelligence and conscience. 
But where are the victims of a want of 
conscience? In our State prisons, many of 
them, where not one in ten is a woman. 
Women are foremost in churches, and in 
every good word and work, and it is a scand- 
al, gentlemen, that they are not allowed to 
Vote, especially tax-paying women. You 
don’t dare tax the negro without letting 
him vote, but if Dinah votes, and Bridget 
votes, things will go to everlasting smash. 
To my mind the need of Woman Suffrage 
was never more apparent. The thieves are 
upon us. Whatis the remedy? Bring in 
the reserve power—the vote of women. I 
see no continuation of free government 
without the intelligent, conscientious vote 
of women, and the moral power that shall 





bring. 1 am glad these women come up 
here from Glastonbury every year. I think 
the time will come when Glastonbury will 
erect a monument to their memory, as Can- 
terbury has done to the memory of Prudence 
Crandall. Thirty years ago, it undertook to 
put her in jail for teaching little children 
to read the Bible. But Canterbury has no 
such illustrious name now as that of Pru- 
dence Crandali; and Glastonbury will see 
the day when it will point with pride to the 
names of Juliaand Abby Smith. Taxation 
without representation is tyranny to-day 
the same as in the days of John Adams. 
We are here arguing this question to-day; 
and it will come up next year, and the next, 
and will never cease coming up, till justice is 
done. 

Miss Abby H. Smith, of Glastonbury, said: 
We, your petitioners, need no introduction 
to our judges; we are too well known; 
everything has been published concerning 
us, not only in this our native State, but in 
every other State in the Union, and in 
foreign countries also. The letters we re 
ceive prove the writers, both men and wo- 
men, to be among the most learned and the 
most intelligent in the world. Every mail 
surprises us; the contents increasing every 
week, till our tables are loaded with com- 
munications from perfect strangers. Of 
course they are all in sympathy with us, 
but are wholly unable to help us, as we are 
wholly unable to help ourselves. The of- 
ficers who come into our house to claim 
our property, claim to be officers of the 
General Assembly, and say ens can take 
all we have, and shall do so, unless we buy 
them off as we would those who get power 
over us by personal strength. 

We had always supposed that our Gen- 
eral Assembly (the highest court in the 
State) intended to rule by the laws of the 
land, the foundation principle of which is 
“the consent of the governed.” It follows, 
then, that these men who have taken our 
property from us, go directly contrary to 
law; we have never given our consent in 
any way to be governed as we are; our con- 
sent has never been asked, and if these offi- 
cers have no lawful authority, by what laws 
are we governed? We have paid thousands 
of dollars to support laws by which we 
have never been benefited. The money 
has been taken from us by men whose only 
claim to it was that they were born men and 
we were born women. ‘The men can meet 
together, and make us pay the expenses of 
all their meetings, never allowing us to_at- 
tend them, turning us out of houses they 
have taken our money to build. In short, 
we can claim no rights whatever as our own 
rights, to which we can appeal! for our pro- 
tection. 

Were we born to serve, and was half the 
community born to rule over us? Did God 
so order? Why then did he give us the 
same mind, the same intellect, the same 
capability of judging the right, and the 
same keen sense of suffering wrong, as the 
other sex? Granted they have stronger 
hands; but what use are strong hands with- 
out strong heads to guide those hands, 
without strong intellect?) This, women pos- 
sess the same as men. 

Our opponents go so far even as to say 
the Bible sanctions their rule over us. If 
you hold to the outward meaning of that 
book, why not sell all that you have and 

ive tothe poor? No command is stronger. 
3ut can you be literally crucified with 
Christ? All agree that these passages are 
to be taken literally;—there is another 
meaning there. Sothere is to every passage 
inthat book. ‘The letter kills, but the spirit 
gives life.” Thereare two meanings always 
spoken of; the flesh the outward, and the 
spirit the inward. The flesh passes away, 
but the spirit never. The flesh is dead with- 
out the spirit. But the Bible relates to 
another life with which our petition has 
nothing to do. We petition for the things 
of this life which concern us daily. 

We pray to be relieved from the odium of 
our birth, which this honorable body alone 
can do, and which they would do, could 
they feel it as wefeel it. It would not help 
in any way to give all we have for its remov- 
al. his proves more than anything else 
our perfect equality with themen; we have 
the same natural feelings and inclinations 
to rise and throw off all that stands in the 
way of our rising. Nothing on earth would 
make the men give up the advantage their 
birth gives them and stand in a lower polit- 
ical place like a woman. A woman gives 
an idea of a lower grade. The boy feels, in 
every family, that his birth gives him a po- 
sition above a woman. Of course it does, 
for she has no rights whatever, none to 
which she can appeal for protection, none 
in the making of which she can claim she 


herself in any way, who cares for what she 
may say or do? 

The lower order of men tyrannize over 
her by their animal strength; by that they 
rule their families like the brute creation, 
who rule one another by that alone. It is 
the power of reasoning that distinguishes 
man from the animals. The more man 
uses brute force to govern, the nearer he 
comes to the brute creation, like all the 
heathen nations. God has placed the whole 
earth and sea under the dominion of two 
classes alone, the animal and the human, 
and has given to the human man and wo- 
man alike; both made, the Biblesays, in the 
image of God, in which no beast was made. 
He gave them alike, male and female both, 
dominion over the fish of the sea, over the 
fowl] of the air, over the cattle, over all the 
earth, and over every creeping thing that 
creeps upon the earth. The human class 
to rule the other by its superior reason and 
knowledge; the other to obey always, for 
they seek to rule by strength alone, fighting 
continually to get the power in that way 
over the weak, without reason or intellect. 
Now to which of these two classes (there 
are only two) do my sister and I now stand- 
ing before our judges belong? We claim 
to be human beings, as you are the very 
same, having all the faculties of human be- 
ings. We pray to be governed like human 
beings, in the same way the men are, ‘‘ac- 
cording to our kind.” Human nature is 
the same all over the world, distinguished 
always from the animal by their governing 
the animal by their knowledge, notwith- 





standing the animal's superior strength. 

There needs surely but one code of laws 
to govern humanity. Human nature being 
the same everywhere, can always be gov- 
erned by law, reason and intellect. The 
law of force belongs to the animal, by 
which we have been governed ail our days, 
never having been permitted to choose our 
rulers or to have any voice in their election. 
Animal rule is a hard rule, from which we 
could not escape, for there was no reason 
in the case. We pray therefore to be put 
under the same laws the men are governed 
by, paying, as we do, the same money for 
their support, and we pray that our proper 
ty may not be taken from us by physical 
strength, as it has been. We pray for im- 
mediate relief; nothing can be stronger than 
is our Case in all reason, justice and com- 
monsense. 

[TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. } 








~ NOTES AND NEWS. 


The faculty of Princeton College have 
dismissed and suspended more than thirty 
students for the recent disgraceful affrays 
growing out of the hazing business. 

Mrs. Campbell, of Auburn, sixty-three 
years old, was attacked by a hog recently, 
thrown down, her clothes badly torn and 
one of her arms bitten ina shocking manner. 


The strike of the English masons at Lon- 
don, is beginning to weaken, and many are 
returning to work. The strike has cost the 
men $150,000. 


A repetition of Miss Charlotte W. Hawes’, 
lectures on Music has been so urgently re- 
quested, that they will be repeated not only 
in Boston but also in several other cities in 
the vicinity. 

The immense depreciation of real estate 
in the past few years, is illustrated by the 
sale, Thursday, of the Milwaukee iron 
works at New Bedfurd, which cost $2,000, - 
000 in 1869, for $361,141. 


A bill was reported, last week, to the 
Maine House of Representatives giving 
equal political rights irrespective of sex— 
among other things allowing women to vote 
at municipal elections. 

The cremation of the body of the Jate 
Mrs. Ben Pitman was accomplished success- 
fully at Dr. Le Moyne’s furnace at Wash- 
ington, Pa., recently, the process being pre- 
cisely the same as in the incineration of 
Baron De Palm’s body in 1876, and occupy- 
ing about two hours, 


The anti-cremationists must be careful not 
to exceed the advocates of the practice in 
making fools of themselves. They are 
making turbulent threats at Washington, 
Pa., against Dr. LeMoyne, and threaten to 
blow up his cremation furnace, all of which 
is exceedingly foolish. 


Montgomery Blair, the only surviving 
witness of the signing of the Emancipation 
Proclamation, feels very badly over the ill 
success of his memorial for reopening the 
electoral question, and made a bitter de- 
nunciatory speech in the Maryland Legisla- 
ture on Thursday, when the committee’s un- 
favorable report was presented. 

Sixty-three tax-paving women of West- 
field, fairly representing the womanly intel- 
ligence and property of the town, have sent 
in through Senator Ewing their petition 
for a voice in regard to the expenditure of 
their own taxes. Out of sixty-three who were 
asked to sign the petition sixty signed and 
only three refused. 


Mr. Benjamin C. Porter appears to be 
the only Boston artist who will be repre- 
sented at the Paris Exhibition. His pic- 
ture which went on to New York last week, 
is a large, full-length portrait of a young 
lady of this city, Miss Maud Howe, the 
youngest daughter of Dr. Samuel G. and 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


Professor Chandler, of New York, ina 
recent report, shows that sewer gas is the 
most subtle and most dangerous enemy to 
the public health. Foul streets, disgraceful 
as they are to the City Government, and 
offensive to all the inhabitants of the city, 
are not so dangerous as sewer gas, partly 
for the reason that they are more offensive, 
and therefore more apparent. 


The Woman's Board, auxiliary to the 
American Board of Missions, collected dur- 
ing the last ten years $454,000, at an ex- 
pense of only $9000. If the Christian wo- 
men cannot have a vote, or ‘‘speak in meet- 
ing,” they seem to have a faculty for col- 
lecting money inexpensively, which 1s con- 
spicuous for its absence in many of our be- 
nevolent societies run by men. 


The Ohio Prohibition Convention, at its 
nominating Convention in Columbus, last 
week, incorporated in its platform the ab- 
olition of class legislation, equal Suffrage 
and eligibility to office without regard to 
sex, the repeal of all laws against the civil 
rights of women, and a prohibition of labor 
by children under fourteen in mines and 
factories. 


How solicitous they are about the Chris- 
tians! England sends her war-fleet to Con- 
stantinople and Russia surrounds the city 
with her army. But not for their own 
interests. Oh, no! Simply to protect the 
Christians. And Austria is also clamorous 
for the same privilege. Truly the most 
sublime spectacle of disinterested goodness 
ever exhibited. 





107 of the most respected women of East 
Boston, all of them taxpayers and owners of 
property, have addressed the Legislature 
asking for Municipal Suffrage. 53 of the 
leading business men and voters of East 
Boston second their petition. ‘Taxation 
and Representation should be inseparable” 
was the vratchword of Massachusetts in 
1778. How is it in 1878, gentlemen? 


The Jackson (Miss) 7imes says that the 
Kemper County ruftians who have been in- 
dicted for the murder of Judge Chisholm 
and others, and who have been reported as 
arrested, have neither given bail nor been 
deprived of their liberty for a single moment. 
There is no need of their making any at- 
tempt to escape, for the whole thing is un- 
derstood to be a mere sham. 

The Presbytery of Newark, New Jersey, 
will prosecute no farther the case of the 
Rev. I. M. See, censured and requested to 
resign for permitting a woman to occupy 
his pulpit. Mr. See has refused to resign. 
The Presbytery have it in their power to dis- 
solve Mr. See’s pastoral connection with 
the Wickliffe Street Church, but have de- 
cided not to do so. 


Gov. Rice, in his annual message, strong- 
ly advocated abolishing the State detective 
force. But at the hearing on this subject, at 
the State House, on Monday, no one appeared 
in favorof the Governor’s recommendation, 
while a strong argument was made in favor 
of the present system. All parties having 
been giving opportunity to speak, the hear- 
ing was closed. No change in the system 
is probable. 


‘‘Why,” asks Rising Sun Morse, ‘‘should 
we continue to allow animals to multiply 
and go at large, which, like a volcano, are 
liable to explode without warning, and car- 
ry sorrow, apprehension, death and destruc- 
tion in their wake?” The idea of a poor 
dog exploding is good. Let us have a law 
to compel the brutes to give twenty-four 
hours’ notice before they burst, and then peo- 
ple can get out from under.— Boston Herald. 


On Sunday evening, the 24th, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth K. Churchill spoke in Portland, Me., 
on Temperance. This lady brings the 
highest testimonials from all parts of the 
country, of her success as a lecturer, and 
we are sure that those who have heard her 
earnest and encouraging words from our 
own platform, will gladly avail themselves 
of another opportunity to testify their ap- 
preciation of her rare ability. 


A bill has been introduced in Congress by 
Senator Hoar to encourage the formation 
of free public libraries, providing that when- 
ever any public library shall prove to the 
satisfaction of the Secretary of the Interior 
that it contains 10,000 volumes, and is free 
for the use of the public under reasonable 
regulations, it shall be entitled to receive a 
copy of every public document or other 
book printed for public distribution. 


The marriages of the Princess Charlotte, 
daughter of the Crown Prince of Germany 
and grand-daughter of Queen Victoria, to 
Bernard, the Hereditary Prince of the Duchy 
of Saxe-Meiningen; and of the Princess 
Elizabeth, daughter of Prince Frederick 
Charles, to Augustus, Hereditary Prince of 
the Grand Duchy of Oldenburg, were sol- 
emnized in Berlin, Monday evening. The 
unique feature of the ceremonies was the 
traditional dance by torchlight of twelve 
ministers of the Emperor's Cabinet. The 
trousseaux were entirely of German make. 

Conditions of peace have been sent to the 
insurgent leaders in Cuba from the Spanish 
head-quarters. They include guarantees of 
the same political liberty for Cuba as en- 
joyed by Porto Rico, pardon for political 
offenses, liberty to slaves and Chinamen 
within the rebel lines, exemption from com- 
pulsory war service, and permission for all 
desiring it to leave the island. The insur- 
gents have resolved to treat for peace on 
these bases. This will perpetuate slavery in 
Cuba, a settlement which is to be deplored 
by every true friend of the island. 

A gigantic engineering project has been 
suggested in Egypt, diverting a portion of 
the flood water of the Nile into the deserts 
of Libya, Nubia and Soudan. The main 
stream of the Nile is fed by the great equa- 
torial lakes of Africa, and its annual inun- 
dations are caused by the inrush of torrent 
water, laden with soil from the fertile slopes 
of the Abyssinian plateau. This soil is now 
mostly deposited in the Mediterranean, 
where it is forming a new delta, and it is 
thought that it may be easily diverted into 
the deserts, which it would transform into 
cotton fields. 


A novel industry has been started in 
Mansfield, Massachusetts—the manufacture 
of jewelry out of sour milk. The milk 
comes in the shape of curd from the butter 
and cheese making counties in New York, 
and after having undergone a wonderful 
change, receives the name of American 
coral, The secret of making it is carefully 
guarded; but it has to be heated very hot, 
during which condition coloring matter is 
introduced, followed by a very heavy pres- 
sure. Some of it iscolored black and called 
jet, while some appears as celluloid. It 
makes very handsome jewelry. 

Seribner’s Monthly for March is full of 
interest. The personal reminiscences of 





Abraham Lincoln, by Noah Brooks, The 
Last Days of Edgar Poe, by Mrs. Susan 
Archer Weiss, are especially worthy of 
notice. An earthquake experience in Fred 
erickstadt; An American Colony in a Nor- 
man Manor House; A trip to Central Amer- 
ica, Dresden China, and Kenyon College, 
are all instructive transcripts of personal 
experience. In addition to the serials are 
short stories by Saxe Holm and Henry King. 
The Bowery Literature for Boys, by Prof. 
Sumner, of Yale, is a valuable paper, and 
poems by Celia Thaxter, Caroline A. Mason, 
and Emma Lazarus, are all graceful and 
original. Dr. Holland uses his vigorone 
pen as usual. 


The ‘‘congress of beautiful women,” 2} 
Gilmore’s Garden, New York,is pronounced 
a failure, and worse. About 150 women put 
in an appearance the first day, but the rude- 
ness of the men who went to see them frigh: 
ened away about half, and the remainder 
are of a class which stands without blushing 
the stare of the multitude. Notwithstand- 
ing, or perhaps on account of the degrading 
character of the exhibition, the audiences 
each evening have numbered several thou 
sand. If the women of New York were en- 
abled to vote in municipal elections, this 
disgraceful exhibition would be suppressed 


In his Atlantic paper, the late Gideon 
Welles raises a new issue with Gen. Gran 
and has unearthed a Boston letter of 1864, 
addressed to Gen. Fremont, and signed by 
Dr. Howe, George L. Stearns, James M. 
Stone, 8. R. Urbino, and other members of 
what was then the ‘‘Emancipation League.’ 
This he speaks of, as if it were part of a 
scheme of the friends of Charles Sumner and 
Judge Chase to embarrass Abraham Lincoln. 
In fact, it was part of the agitation for a 
more thorough and rapid emancipation of 
the slaves, and was in the interest of nu 
great man or presidential candidate. And 
though the thing proposed now looks un 
wise, it had a good effect then. 


The fact that a respectable woman and 
the heir to a large fortune has been for 
seven years incarcerated ina lunatic asylum 
and at last is released, being pronounced 
sane, is another illustration of the myste- 
ries of the metropolis. Such is the Susan 
Dickie case, which has just come before the 
public. The woman was old, and the heirs 
found this a convenient method of putting 
her out of the way. It is not difficult for 
lawyers and physicians to make out people 
insane when there is a sufficient motive. 
Now York law allows a lunacy warrant to be 
served on the testimony of two physicians, 
which in that city can be easily obtained. 
The lunatic asylum where Mrs. Dickie was 
confined is in the suburbs, being seven miles 
trom the City Hall. 


Little four-year old McCrary, the young. 
est son of the Secretary of the War, has 
quickly learned the ways of Washington 
society. A young visitor, Master Tommy 
Barnes, came to spend a Sunday with him 
not long ago. The family went to church 
and left the two small boys to amuse each 
other. When they returned, Master Barnes 
was found to be monopolizing the play- 
things, while the little host looked on with 
quivering lip. But the instinct of hospital. 
ity kept him quiet until the visit was over. 
As the door closed upor Mr. Barnes’ knick- 
erbockers, little McCrary’s righteous indig 
nation burst forth with, ‘I don’t like Tom- 
my Barnes. I hate him, and next time he 
comes here I shall just send down word 
that I’m ‘not receiving calls.’ ” 


Colonel Nicholas Smith, son-in-law of 
Horace Greeley and husband of Ida Gree- 
ley, who lives at Chappaqua, had an en- 
counter with Mr. Warren Bliss, of the same 
village, on the 11th of last August in the 
public street, and the occurrence caused 4 
deal of excitement. It was said that Colo- 
nel Smith had without cause assaulted Mr. 
Bliss, who was an invalid and subject to 
epileptic fits, and that when Mr. Bliss called 
upon the Colonel at his house for an apolo- 
gy, the latter beat him severely with a 
horsewhip. The matter was referred te 
Moses W. Fish, Wm..J. Ackerley and Wal. 
ter H. Haight, and they awarded Mr. Blise 
$50 damages, which he declined to accept 
He now intends to press his suit against Col 
onel Smith at the March Term of the Su 
preme Court in White Plains. 


In order to enlighten the citizens of Quin- 
cy as to the magnitude of the rum traffic of 
the town, Henry H. Faxon shows that the 
sales by 28 licensed liquor dealers at a low 
estimate would amount to $56, 000,00. 
Sales by unlicensed venders, in 

dwelling houses and small shops, 9,000,00. 
Purchases for parties by the vari- 
ous expresses, also including that 
sold by peddlers, &c., 10,000, 00. 


Making in the aggregate, $75,000, 00. 
Against this he credits, by 

blood money received from the 

twenty-eight licensed dealers, 2,537,50. 
Showing a balance - 
against temperance and sobriety, 
of $72,462,50. 
In short, $75,000 worth of crime, misery, 
degradation, and poverty, permitted to be 
carried on in a civilized community, in or- 
der to receive a revenue of $2,537,50. 
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LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE. 


WAYNESVILLE, OHIO. 

Epirors JouRNAL:—Not being at home 
when your petitions arrived, I failed to com- 
ply with your request to circulate the two 
together and return toyou. Noticing how- 
ever your advice to those of us who had not 
circulated the petition to our own State 
Legislature, 1 concluded to see for myself 
the condition of the peoples’ minds. Out 


of a population of ten or twelve hundred 
inhabitants, more than one-half of them 
under twenty-one years of age, I obtained 
two hundred and ay By t signatures, 
which I dispatched to the Ohio Legislature 
today. All whom I met were mostly will- 
ing to sign, though for different reasons. I 
met with a few determined refusals; several 
cared not a fig whether women ever voted 
or not; others had never given the subject 
a thought. : 
With desires for all advancement in ever 
right cause, I subscribe myself your friend, 
PAULINA BUTTERWORTH. 


LAKEVILLE, N. Y. 

Epirors JourNAL:—I regret that I can- 
not do more for you and the good cause in 
which I feel so deep an interest. But as I have 
an old, invalid mother whom I cannot leave 
day or night to go out myself, the good la- 
dies, my neighbors, have circulated the pa- 
pers for me. About three fourths of those 
who were visited signed the papers. One 
fourth refused, and such belong chiefly to 
Democratic families. ; 

With many wishes for success in the good 


cause, I am yours, ; 
Mrs. A. W. Gorton. 


WESTBORO, MASS. 

Eprrors JourNAL:—I have solicited 150 
names for the Suffrage petition, and 1 think I 
could have obtained more if I could have held 
out todo so. But I had to argue so long at 
each place, that I never have been able to 
get over ten names in one day and some 
times not that. I have not canvassed half 
the town, and I could not get one person to 
assist me, so I have done the best I could ac- 
cording to my health. I have also tried to 
circulate the WoMAN’s JOURNAL as much 
as possible. I succeeded in getting three 
subscribers, and I furnish it for two minis- 
ters besides for four months, hoping they 
may open their eyes in that time. 

Wishing you health and strength for your 
day, with much love and esteem, I remain 
your friend, 

Mrs. Dante W. ForBEs. 


OSKALOOSA, IOWA. 

Epirors JourRNAL:—I have circulated the 
petition as I had opportunity, but might 
easily have quadrupled the number of 
names if I could have made anything like a 
thorough canvass of the city. The Suffra- 

ists formerly had an organization here, 
But it no longer exists. The ladies have 
temperance societies, and work zealously 
by prayer and supplication, but as long as 
there are half a dozen tipplers with ballots 
in their hands for every praying sister who 
is powerless to work as well as pray, pray- 
ers will avail but little. 

It is not an inspiring work, this circulat- 
ing of Suffrage petitions. A person of 
mercurial temperament wil! find her ardor 
and enthusiasm sinking below zero very 
often; and if one has been surrounded by a 
circle of the intelligent and progressive, and 
has come to the comforting conclusion that 
relics of barbarism are all buried, that super- 
stition is laid away, that ignorance is no more, 
and that men and women of the Nineteenth 
Century follow the light of reason instead 
of the traditions of the past, let him or her 
go forth into the highways and byways, and 
ask people to give even the influence of 
their names to a progressive movement 
which is in opposition to long established 
usage, and see if he does not come home 
with the headache, and with the suspicion 
in his mind that we have never emerged 
from the Dark Ages, or, at least, only those 
who carry lanterns of their own, and that 
these lanterns only blind other people. 

One must hear and bear with serenity all 
the stereotyped cant of the opposition :— 

“Women do not want to vote.” 

“They would vote just like their hus- 
bands.” 

‘Tt would cause trouble in families, for a 
woman might vote in opposition to her hus- 
band.”’ 

“Tt is not her place.” 

‘Men would not respect her.” 

‘Politics would corrupt them.” 

‘'T have all the rights I want.” 

Arguments are of no use, because these 

eople are proof against anything of the 

ind. When a woman thinks she has all 
the rights she wants, the only means of un- 
deceiving her is to deprive her of all means 
of support except her own hands and brains, 
and if she has any of the latter worth speak- 
ing of, she will speedily arrive at different 
conclusions. 

Mill, in his work on ‘‘Subjection of Wo- 
men,” says: ‘‘It is true to an almost laugh- 
able extent that you can tell what kind of 
wife a man has, by his opinion of women in 

eneral, and I have noticed that when you 
find a man who thinks a woman out of her 
sphere if she is out of the kitchen, in nine 
cases out of ten it is because his own wife 
makes a better appearance in the kitchen 
than anywhere else, and has 30 baked her 
brains over the cooking stove, that she could 
not say with any certainty whether she was 
a subject of Queen Victoria or of the Czar 
of Russia. John would know; but she 
does not pay attention to such things. She 
knows she is asubject of John’s, but to 
whom he pays tribute she can not for the 
life of her tell.” 

There is plenty of liberal feeling, here in 
Oskaloosa, and much good might be done 
for the cause with organization. But, so 
far as I know, nothing is being done here at 
present. O. Covey. 


SARATOGA, NEW YORK. 

Eprtors JouRNAL:—I regret to send you 
at this late day such meager petitions. A 
few days previous to their reception I broke 
a needle in my foot which shut me out from 


the world in any business point of view for 
several weeks. These few names have been 
obtained at great risk and in a very limited 
territory. You can judge by this what I 
might have done had my powers of locomo- 
tion been in a desirable condition. 

Cannot the paper upon Crime and Reform, 
by Mrs. Sarah J. A. Spencer, read at the 
Women’s Congress in October, be printed 
in tract form? It will do much good if put 
in that shape. I am constantly making ef- 
forts for new subscribers to the JOURNAL, 
but the times are such that 1 make little pro- 
gress. I can echo the same sentiment as 
Mrs. Hanson. It is too sacred to be put to 
any ordinary use. I would that it might 
finda home in every family in our Union! 
{iss H. L. CHAPMAN. 





ALGONA, IOWA. 

Epitors JourRNAL:—I am enabled to re 
turn your petitions with ninety-three signa- 
tures, and am very happy to do so, Be as 
sured we are a liberty loving people in this 
far West, and look forward hopefully to the 
time when Woman shall fill her true place 
in the world. Thanks tothe brave workers 
who have labored so faithfully, we see the 
time rapidly approaching. 

May you live to reap the fruit of your la- 
bors in the great good which we sincerely 
believe women will everywhere obtain 
when Woman’s complete enfranchisement 
is secured. CAROLINE A. INGHAM. 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK. 

Epirors JouRNAL:— The accompanying 
petitions came to me when my hands were 
apparently tied on account of a large family 
of workmen. I could not leave home much, 
but I have kept the petition in sight and 
have taken it when I did go out. have 
been very much surprised to see how readi- 
ly almost every one signed whom I asked; 
not more than one dozen in all, refusing, out 
of one hundred and ten. 
How I wish I could have done more! but 
I think it is time to send it on, so I enclose 
it to you. My prayer is that we may suc- 
ceed. If not this winter, may theday be not 
far distant. I have seen eight more persons 
to day and got their names without any ob- 
jection. Mrs. Mary E. Martin. 


SOUTH NEWBURY, OHIO, 
Eprrors JOURNAL :—I am glad to say that 
the Woman’s Club of Newbury, O., is alive, 
and holds its meetings once a month. May 
it and all kindred institutions labor earnest- 
ly until equal rights shall be meted out to 
the great family of women and men the 


wide world over! R. H. Oper. 


SUMMIT COUNTY, COLORADO. 
Eprrors JouRNAL:—I have circulated the 
petitions and obtained all the names possible 
here. Iam sorry they are so few. I have 
retained them, hoping to have an opportu- 
nity to send them to Montezuma, and 
through the county wherever there may be 
sojourners..... The majority of the 
people leave this side of the Range at the 
approach of winter, and return when the 
mining season opens. But I suppose they 
are somewhere in the State, and, if the peti- 
tions are well circulated, will have an op- 
portunity of signing. 

Some here would not sign, on the ground 
that the vote taken showed the voice of the 
people, that the number who voted in favor 
could be presented by Congress, that a peti- 
tion to our Legislature would be a farce as 
that body is not in session, and, if it were, 
would not grant what had been so recently 
defeated by vote. Very truly yours, 

S. JENNIE GRIFFIN. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 
Epirors JouRNAL:—Enclosed you will 
find a petition from this city, also a check 
for this year’s JouRNAL. In regard to the 
petition I would say that I feel very much 
encouraged. I send seventy-three names 
for Holyoke, one from South Hadley Falls, 
one from Northampton; seventy-five in all. 
If I could have more time I could get more. 
I have been around all alone, and had no 
idea there were so many friends of the cause 
in this place. You know I have always said 
that if the people could only hear what was 
our real aim, I knew they would come up to 
the mark, for this place is wide awake, if it 
is inland; but I find that all the friends of 
the cause will not sign the petition, think- 
ing it willdo no good. Intheir own words, 
“f would sign it if it would do any good, 
but it will be read, laid on the table, left 
there, and nothing done about it.”” Some 
had all the rights they wanted; some had 
not read much about it; some hardly knew 
whether to be on our side or not; like Agrip- 
pa they are almost persuaded; several said 
they would be ready to sign if I came again. 
Of course a few did not believe in it; a Wo- 
man’s place was at home; they wanted noth- 
ing strong-minded; one wanted to know 
how it would do if women were put on the 
Jury—say one woman to eleven men? How 
would she feel? No, she would not have 
anything to do with the petition; a number 
were afraid that all the bad women would 
go to vote and all the good women would 
stay at home; a few looked as though the 
thought I might be in more sensible busi- 
ness. A very few who did not knew me, 
looked at me sharply, asif they were afraid 
I had escaped from some Insane Asylum. 
But the majority seemed interested. Every- 
where I received kind and courteous treat- 
ment. Some wanted to know by whose or- 
ders I was going around. I can truly say, 
like your Oil City correspondent, that the 
cause is really progressing, even if there is 
no organized club or work going on. I am 
surprised that so many believe in it, for we 
have had no lectures to speak off, and I 
thirk, as does Mr. Chisholm, of Salem, in 
regard to sending intelligent persons to 
give lectures on the subject. If Mrs. Liv- 
ermore could give a lecture here on the sub- 
ject, it would do a great deal of good, as 
more would turn out for her or Lucy Stone 
than would for a speaker who is not 
known by newspaper report. 
Everyone seemed to have read about the 

ee Convention, and I think that 





deterred some from signing. But those 
who did sign, did it of their own free will. 
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I did not ask any one a second time, but let 
them please themselves. I made known my 
errand; if they refused I left. I do not 
think it best to urge any against their will, 
as I think “a man convinced against his 
will, is of the same opinion still.” 

One gentleman whom I asked if he would 
sign a Woman Suffrage petition, said, ‘‘I 
will with pleasure. have often been to 
the polls, and have seen men there who did 
not know what they were doing. They 
were sometimes so drunk that a ticket would 
be put in their hands by some of their friends. 
Now as they were making laws to govern 
good, Christian women, it is high time wo- 
men went to the polls and made laws for 
++ eee In my opinion they are more 

t 


I could tell more of what was said, but 
have written too much now. 
Yours in the good cause, 
HANNAH WILD. 
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VICTORIA, QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 


The woman is greater than the queen. 
An amiable, gentle girl, a devoted wife, a 
judicious mother, a wise friend and coun- 
selor, a Christian sovereign, this is the 
history of Victoria, Queen of England. In 
her, the royalty of place and circumstance 
is so lost in that diviner royalty of a sweet 
and gracious womanhood, that in the wo- 
man we forget the queen. 

It is not alone brilliant achievements that 
stamp life with aseal of grandeur. The 
nobler virtues shine with a steady, enduring 
light, rather than flash with a dazzling radi- 
ance that may, at any instant, go out into 
darkness. The life of Queen Victoria is 
not one of dramatic changes or tragic de- 
tail. Called to the proudest throne ever oc- 
cupied by a women, she has never ignored 
the sweetness of domestic ties, nor failed to 
find in her husband’s love and her children’s 
devotion her highest reward; a reward with- 
out which the crown were indeed a “‘lonely 
splendor.” 

It was at Kensington Palace, London, on 
the 24th of May, 1819, that the Princess 
Victoria was born; a fair little maiden, 
opening her blue eyes upon earth in the 
pleasant May-time, she was called in the 
family, during her infancy, ‘“‘the May- 
flower.” Three months after, Prince Al- 
bert, subsequently the Prince Consort, was 
born. When the Princess Victoria was 
eight months old, her father, the Duke of 
Kent, died, leaving the family in pecuniary 
circumstances sadly disproportioned to their 
rank. The little princess was given all pos- 
sible advantages of education and training, 
but, until the death of George IV. and the 
accession of William IV., which occurred 
in her eleventh year, it had not seemed 
probable that she would be called to the 
throne. Upon her eleventh birthday, her 
grandmother addressed the following fine 
lines to the mother of the princess. 

“My blessings and good wishes for the 
day which gave to you the sweet blossom of 
May. May God preserve and protect the 
valuable life of that lovely flower from all 
the dangers that will beset her mind and 
heart. The rays of the sun are scorching 
at the height she may one day attain. It is 
only by the blessing of God that all the fine 
qualities that he has put into that young 
soul can be kept pure and untarnished.” 
The one event that stands distinctly out 
in her maidenhood, previous to her corona- 
tion, the one event which shaped and tinged 
all her after life, was the meeting with her 
cousin, Prince Albert, at the age of seven- 
tern. From their infancy this marriage had 
been contemplated, and, contrary to the 
usual order of things, they were mutually 
pleased rather than prejudiced against each 
other on account of the pre-determinations 


of Fate. 
The eighteenth birthday of the Princess 


Victoria was celebrated as a national festi- 
val throughout the British Empire. Amid 
all the’many rejoicings, she little dreamed 
how Destiny stood by, combining the ele- 
ments that should so soon raise her to the 
proudest throne on earth. Almost on the 
very morning of that day, King William 
was stricken with the disease which, four 
weeks later, terminated his life. It was at 
five o’clock, one rare June morning, when 
the Archbishop of Canterbury communi- 
cated the intelligence of his death to the 
Princess Victoria, and saluted her as Queen 
of England. Later on the same day, the 
Minister, the Privy Counselors, and a hun- 
dred of the nobility assembled in Kensing- 
ton Palace, to witness the final proclama- 
tion of the girlish queen. 

‘‘We publish and proclaim,” the herald 
shouted, ‘‘that the high and mighty Princess 
Alexandrina Victoria is the only lawful and 
liege lady, and, by the Grace of God, Queen 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Defender of the Faith.” 

Bearing herself in calm self-possession till 
this moment, the young queen was over- 
come by these impressive words, but re- 
covered herself in a few moments, when her 
uncle, the Duke of Sussex, the head of the 
English nobility, advanced to pay her hom- 
age by bending the knee. 

“Do not kneel, uncle,” she said, “for I 
am still Victoria, your neice.” 

Her modesty and self-possession won 
every heart, and remained unchanged 
through all the splendor of the ceremonial 
of her crowning, which took place at West- 

minster Abbey, June 28, 1838, and this del- 
icacy of kind feeling has ever characterized 





her life. 


1878. 














In October, 1839, Prince Albert again 
visited England, and was distinguished by 
the offer of the hand of the queen; and at 
the royal chapel of St. James, on the 21st 
of February, 1840, the marriage was solemn- 
ized. The happiness of her wedded life, 
though encumbered with the responsibili- 
ties of the affairs of state, was unusual. 
Recognizing and nobly meeting together 
all the duties of their position, and truly 
loving each other, their lives were rarely 
blessed. 

The calm, even tenor of the British Gov- 
ernment, since the accession of Queen Vic- 
toria to the throne, has not demanded the 
exercise of striking deeds of valor on the 
part of the queen, but her wise and benefi- 
cent reign attests her judicious counsel, her 
calm equipoise and Christian virtues. No 
other royal sovereign ever touched and won 
the popular heart, as has Victoria of Eng- 
land. Her silent, unostentatious deeds of 
charity have sunk deep into the hearts of 
her people, and left their impress on the 
world. A beautiful instance is given in the 
touching little tribute addressed to the 
queen by an American lady, as illustrative 
of the universal sympathy of the people, 
American as well as English, in the bereave- 
ment of the qneen. It may not be inap- 
propriate in this sketch to subjoin the little 
tribute which was entitled: 

“AMERICAN CYPRESS FOR QUEEN _VICTORIA. 
Amid the din of coming strife 
The war of words and billows, 
We list thy wail, O, widowed wife, 

And mark thy tear-wet pillows. 
Forgetting all save this—that thou 

Art stricken and art human; 

We sorrow in thy sorrows now, 

As Woman feels for Woman. 

Two thrones were thine; on one the sun 

His parting rays cast never; 

The other which thy worth had won 

Is lost to thee forever. 

Thou, who united throne and hearth 

As never did another, 

O, Queen! beloved o’er all the earth, 
O, faithful wife and mother,— 


We mourn with thee; thou shalt know 
No deeper, wilder sorrow; 

For thee, whose starless night of woe 
Shall have no earthly morrow.” 

The character of Queen Victoria is com- 
posed of those shining and enduring virtues 
that grew brighter as the years increase. 
Woman can rise no higher than woman- 
hood, and the highest praise of this sover- 
eign is, not alone that she ruled England 
wisely and well; but that she was a true 
wife and mother, whose heart, because it 
was royal, broke not at the loss of that star 
“which shone so close beside her that they 
two made one light together,” but it still en- 
dows their lives, and lives and makes 
blessed her home and her kingdom. It is 
for the historian of future years to rightly 
estimate and pay full tribute to the public 
and private virtues of Victoria, Queen of 
England. LILIAN WHITING. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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WOMEN AND FREEMASONRY. 





A writer in the Christian Century, under- 
stood to be the veteran General Pheips, of 
Vermont, thus attempts to rally women 
against secret societies: ‘ 

“The next powerful element that we may 
reckon on is the ladies, real, true ladies, of 
whom there are very many in the land. It 
is not the character of women to respect 
men who resort to sly, underhanded meas- 
ures; for they have been bitten by the snake 
once, and have learned to appreciate the 
heroic, the open, the fair, and the manly in 
men’s characters. A few women may be 
caught by the pomp, the show, the fine 
feathers, the pretty ribbons, the terrible 
swords and holy pretensions with which 
Masons seek to cover up their meannesses, 
as Eve was caught by the pretty, graceful 
movements and shining folds of the serpent; 
but when the deception that lurks beneath 
is once pointed out, every sensible woman 
will abhor it. No true, real lady, when 
once accurately informed, concerning the 
fetid morals and snaky character of the 
lodge, will ever disgrace her Lord and 
Saviour by partaking the sacrament at the 
hands of a Freemason, a man who is sworn 
to the murder or persecution of a fellow 
being; a man whose sneaking spirit leads 
him to hide his deeds, as Adam did, from 
the Lord. 

Since the war of the Rebellion, or the war 
of the lodge, as it may be justly called 
(which is still going on, so far as the cool 
assassination of negroes and obnoxious 
whites is concerned), women have been 
pressing forward to enter politics. They 
doubtless feel the need of Woman’s influ- 
ence for redeeming the country from the 
puerile snarl and entanglement into which 
the low cunning of the lodge has got it. 
But politics is not the medium through 
which a reform can be effected. Let wo- 
men purge society from the foul corruptions 
of the lodge, a work which properly per- 
tains to their sex, and which they can do, 
and the republic may yet be saved. We 
think that the ladies may be reckoned on as 
allies in our work of saeem.” 


———— ese ——__ 
A RECENT CONVERSION. 


A bright friend writes in this wise of her 
final conversion to Woman Suffrage: 

“You know that I have not wanted to 
vote, and have thought the state of things 
would not be bettered by women of all sorts 
voting. Ihave to pay taxes now myself, 
and I begin to feel more strongly the injus- 
tice of ‘taxation without representation.’ 
So, against my desire, I have come to think 
of the duty, (not the right,) but the duty of 
voting. In this state of thought, I visited 





a friend, whose wife was in ,Washington. 








He said, ‘You have no business to throw 
the burden of voting upon men; women 
should consider it a part of their duty to 
look into affairs, so as to be able to vote.’ 

“I said, Lhad too much to do, and had 
not time. 

“He said, You have as much time as | 
have. 

‘Ah,’ said I, ‘but the unfit women!’ 

‘« ‘Well,’ he said, ‘there are far more wo- 
men that would do right than there are men: 
they see quicker and are more ready to do 
the right thing.’ 

“The amount of it is, that day before yes- 
terday I did actually sign a petition to Con- 
gress for the enfranchisement of women. 
It seems to me that on moral questions and 
where a woman helps support the town, she 
ought to have some legal influence. Matters 
could hardly be worse and doubtless would 
be less corrupt on the whole, could men 
and women help and restrain each other. 

‘‘Now drink my health in a cup of coffee. 
‘While there is life there is hope,’ even for 
stupidity.” H. 

eoe 


A MECHANICAL VOICE. 


Any man who is dissatisfied with his 
voice can become an orchestra, with woods, 
brasses, strings and a big drum, if he likes. 
In September of last year, Dr. Foulis, of 
Glasgow, found himself under the necessity 
of proposing the complete removal of the 
larynx of one of his patients. The man 
consented, chiefly with the view of escap- 
ing the lingering death which threatened 
him. It was accordingly done; and now, 
at the end of four months, a fair share of 
health has been regained, the windpipe and 
other parts implicated have healed so as to 
admit of the introduction of voice tubes, 
and the man has been shown at the Univer- 
sity and before some of the scientific socie- 
ties of Glasgow, where the professors and 
others were enabled to satisfy themselves 
of the reality of his speaking powers. For 
the sake of easy adjustment it consists of 
two tubes, which are placed in the wound 
separately, and fitted to each other by slip- 
ping the lower a little way into the upper 
one. A framework holding a vibrating 
reed is passed into a hole in the front of this 
tube, like a drawer into its grooves. When 
pushed home the reed-plate slopes down- 
wards, and the current of air from the lungs, 
impinging updn its free end, throws it into 
vibration. A continuous musical note is 
thus produced, which becomes modulated 
into vowels, consonants, and words by the 
action of the mouth. All the reeds remain 
silent in ordinary breathing. The vowels 
are perfectly clear and distinct both in 
whispering with the reed out and in inton- 
ing with the reed in the tube, proving that 
the vowels are the product of changes in 
the shape of the mouth cavity, and not 
formed by alterations of the glottis. The 
question of the reeds to be used was one of 
much interest. The first tried in Glasgow 
was of brass. Experiments have shown, 
says the Pall Mall Gazette, that many other 
materials, such as ivory, horn, cane, silver 
or steel, will answer the purpose, and the 
patient, who is an ingenious mechanic, 
amuses himself in fitting them up. He has 
thus a variety of voices at command, and 
with one of his reeds made of vulcanite can 
positively roar. The softest and most natur- 
al notes are given by the nonmetallic reeds; 
but the richest tone comes from a reed com- 
posed of an alloy of silver and brass. 

+e 


SLEEP AND DREAMS. 


Dr. Mary J. Safford Blake recently read a 
paper upon ‘“‘Sleep and Dreams,” at Lasell 
Seminary, for young women, Auburndale. 
She spoke of there being moments of repose, 
even inaction, for the heart, the lungs, and 
the muscles of the body. But during wake- 
fulness the brain has no perfect repose. 
Different parts of the brain have different 
functions assigned them. We can readily 
see, therefore, that there must be change of 
action and, in this change, relaxation, if not 
perfect rest, to which is due the integrity of 
this organ. 

The phenomenon of sleep, from a physio- 
logical point of view, was then considered. 
The influence of sleep upon the brain has 
been carefully observed in cases in which 
fracture of the skull, has left portions of the 
brain exposed to view. 

Continual loss of sleep undermines the 
nervous system; peevishness, restlessness, 
annoyances at trifles, despondency and even 
insanity may follow as the result of sleep- 
lessness. The sleep of health is unbroken 
repose. It is generally more profound and 
restful in the early part of the night; hence 
one of the advantages of early to bed. 

One-third of life, on an average, is spent 
in sleep; profitably and necessarily so. 
Great wrong is done young and growing 
children by not allowing them to have all 
the sleep their systems require. Sleepless- 
ness isa growing tendency of the age, the 
result in many instances of over-taxed, eXx- 
cited brains. 

Practical suggestions were made to re- 
lieve this tendency. Timely hints were 
given upon hygienic surroundings, beds, 
bed-rooms, the influence of sunlight and 
ventilation in sleeping apartments. 

Dreams occur in the moments between 











waking and sleeping. They are often the 
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awakening of memories long since stored 
away, and they teach vs that what we call 
forgotten, is only laid aside. 

Some of the causes productive of dreams 
are late suppers, eating of indigestible food, 
long and late continued brain work. The 
conscious dream comes more frequently in 
the early morning, just when the mind be- 
gins dimly to recognize impressions of the 
outer world. A dream that covers only a 
flitting moment of time, may often seem to 
us to have been the thought of hours. 








HUMOROUS. 


When is aroom like a street?—When it 
has a cab in it. 


The Bible tells you not to call a mana 
fool. But then if he really is one what are 
you to do, since the Bible enjoins you to tell 
the truth? 


‘*Master at home?” ‘‘No, sir; he’s out.” 
‘*Mistress at home?’ ‘‘No, sir; she’s out.” 
“Then I'll step in and sit by the fire.” 
“That's out, too, sir.” 


‘‘My dear,” said a wife to her husband, 
“] really think it is time we had a green- 
house.” ‘Well, my love, paint it any color 
you please; red, white, or green will suit 
me,” responded the husband. 


Chinamaniac mistress (with tears in her 
voice.) ‘‘See, Mary, what your carelessness 
has done! You have broken one of m 
favorite cups.” Maid.—‘‘Yes, m’m. I'm 
very sorry, for I’m very partial to oldchina 
myself.” 

A country girl wrote a letter to her lover: 
‘‘Now, George, don’t you fale to be at the 
singing school to-night.” George wrote 
back that ‘‘in the bright lexicon of youth— 
Webster’s Unabridged — there’s no such 
word as fale.” 


When a friend once remonstrated with 
Mr. Beecher for some utterance in the heat 
of speaking, which good taste could not ap- 
prove, the unabashed offender replied: ‘‘But 
if you only knew of the things I think of 
saying, and don’t!” 


Two Irishmen were proceeding in com- 
pany to a jail-yard to witness an execution, 
when one said to the other, ‘‘I say, Pat, 
where wud yez be if the hangman had 
his dues?” ‘‘Begorra,” said Pat, ‘‘I’d jist 
be walkin’ down this sthreet alone.” 

Two passengers were playing cards in the 
train from Bath to London, ‘‘It’s very 
odd,” remarked one of them, ‘‘we’ve been 
playing a long time, and I haven't seen a 
single king.” ‘‘It’s very natural,” replied 
the other, ‘‘seeing that you have the king of 
hearts up your sleeve, and I have the other 
three in my boot.” They didn’t play any 
more after that. 

The following lines were taken froma 
young lady’s hymn-book, a few days ago, 
which she thoughtlessly left in church: 

“I look in vain—he does not come. 
Dear! dear! what shall I do? 
I eannot listen as I ought, 
Unless he listens too. 
He might have come ae well as not— 
What plagues those fellows are! 
I'll bet he’s fast asleep at home, 
Or smoking a cigar. 

Moral.—Don’t write your thoughts in a 
hymn-book, or, if you do, be careful not to 
let it lie ‘‘around loose.” 


Lord Verisopht: ‘‘Pray, Mithter Mud- 
old, wath not your father a soap-boiler?” 
Mr, Mudgold: ‘Yes, my lord, he was so.” 
Lord V.: ‘‘What a pity you aren't one, too! 
Don’t you think so?” Mr. M. (after an in- 
terval of a few minutes:) ‘‘My lord, was 
not your father a gentlemen?” Lord V. 
“Yeth, Mr. M., certainly he wath.” Mr. 
M. : “What a pity you aren’t one, too! Don’t 
ou think so?” ord V.: “You've been a 
ong time thinking of that, Mr. Mr.” Mr. 
M.: ‘‘No, my lord, I thought so from the 
first time I saw you.” 


A Massachusetts genius, dwelling in a 
community of spinsters, has been touched 
by their loneliness and has set himself to 
devise something in the shape of a chair 
that may coax them into luxury and self- 
indulgence by supplying a sense of com- 
panionship. The deiails of his plan have 
not yet been made public, but enough is 
known to indicate that he has hit upon the 
crowning invention inthe history of Ameri- 
can upholstery. His general design is to 
make a chair that shall convey to its occu- 
pant the delusive notion that she is sitting 
on her lover’s knee, and the result is to be 
attained by providing cushioned arms for 
soft embracement, letting the sitter’s feet 
swing free of the floorand allowing her to 
recline with her head upon a padded shoul- 
der. Theinventor is confident that his own 
fortune and the happiness of the superflu- 
ous women of New England are assured by 
his invention, which he has named, with 
owt propriety, the ‘‘Old Maid’s Chair.” — 
XN. Y. World. 














66 a week in your own town, Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Ad'rs H. HaLtetr & Co., Portland Me. 


THE SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


143 Tremont St., Boston; and 15 Brattle St., Cam 
bridge. French, German, and Latin. 


MME. LEONTINE ARNOT COHN, 
PROF. H. COHN, 





f Principals, 
Successors of Dr. Sauveur. 
Circulars at the School, Scheenhoff & Moller, and 
University Bookstore, Cambridge. 
Daily and Evening Classes, 
&@" Experimental lessons, gratis. 6m42 


G Ids worker can make $12a day at home. Cost- 
0 ly outfit free. Ad’rs True & Co., Augusta, Me 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
iN _ best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 

E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
12m13 
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CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
OR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or,Scientific Schools, 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh creocestate exercises. 

The new ool house is situated in the most open 
and my wy of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory’ opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and or during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co., Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 

ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 





MIss M. PARLOA’S 


School of Cookery. 


Miss M. Parloa, author of the Appledore Cook 
Books, has opened a School of Cookery at 17114 Tre- 
mont St., (over Household Art rooms) where she will 


give 
Three Lectures a Week, 


Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, at half past 
twop.m. She will also take six 
FPrivate Classes, 

six in each class, each lady doing the work herself. 
Arrangements made for classes every day (except Sat- 
urday) from ten to four o'clock. 

ADMISSION to single lecture, fifty cents; twelve 
lectures, five dollars. 6m42 

$3 Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.000 





testimonials received. Terms liberal.Pare 
ticulars tree. J. Worth & Co.s8t.Louis, Mo. 


$5 to$ 20RaaseL"Sians. eee verta fe 
Pennsylvania 
RAILROAD. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


AND 
UNITEDSTATES MAIL ROUTE. 


The attention of the traveling public is respectfully 
invited to some of the merits of this great highway, 
in the confident assertion and belief that no other line 
can offer equal inducements as a route of through 
travel. In 


Construction and Equipment 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands confessedly at the head of American railways. 
The track is double the entire length of the line, of 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are embedded 
ina foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches in 
depth. All bridges are of iron or stone, and built 
upon the most approved plans. Its passenger cars, 
while eminently safe and substantial, are at the same 
time models of comfort and elegance. 


The Safety Appliances 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seeing and 
liberal policy of its management, in accordance with 
which the utility only of an improvement and not its 
cost has been the question of consideration. Among 
many may be noticed 
THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF SAFETY SIGNALS, 
JANNEY COUPLER, BUFFER AND PLATFORM, 
THE WHARTON PATENT SWITCH, 
AND THE 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE. 

forming in conjunction with a perfect double track 
and road-bed a combination of safeguards against 
accidents which have rendered them practically im- 
possible. 


Pullman Palace Cars 


Are run on all Express Trains 


From New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Washington, 


To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, In- 
dianapolis, and St, Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and toall principal points in the far West and South, 
with but one change of curs. Connections are made 
in Union Depots, and are assured to all important 


points. 
The Scenery 
OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 


is 
admitted to be unsurpassed in the world for grandeur, 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
are provided. Employees are courteous and atten- 
tive, and it is an inevitable result that a trip by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad must form 
A PLEASING AND MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE. 
Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the Ticket 
Offices of the Company in all important cities and 





towns 
FRANK THOMSON, L. P. FARMER, 
General Manager. General Passenger Agent 


C.8, HALDEMAN, New England Agent, 
203 and 205 Washington Street, Boston, —. 
ly 





world. Sample watch and outfit free to Agents. 








$3 WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 


HENRY F. MILLER 


PIANO-FORTES 


are the 


—Best.— 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


are 


The Most Durable. 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS 


Have been thoroughly tested in 
The Boston Public Schools, 
THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
of Music 


etc, 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


Received two awards at Philadelphia. 
With but one exception, no other piano exhibition 
received buc one award. 


Write for Catalogue and mention this paper. 


HENRY F. MILLER, 


611 WASHINGTON S8T., 
opposite the Globe Theater, 
BOSTON 


1y24 MASS. 





School Music Books ! 
High School Choir. “$:'0° per dozen." 


A standard, useful and favorite Book. 


School Song Book. ° “cz. %° 


Fine Book for Girls’ High and Normal Schools. 


Choice Trios. W.S. TrtpEn. $9. per dozen. 


Three part Songs for Female Colleges, Semina- 
ries, &c. 


Grammar School Choir, $6: per dozen: 


Excellent Collection for High or Grammar Schools. 


American School Music Readers. 


In 3 Books, each 35 cents, 50 cents and 50 cents. 
Carefully prepared for Graded Schools. 


The following are favorite general collections of 
genial Songs for Common Schools. 


SONG ECHO............ .... H. 8. Perkins. .75 
MOCKING BIRD......... W.O. Perkins. .50 
MUSIO TEACHER........ C. Everest. .50 
OUR FAVORITE......... H. P. Danks. .60 


FLUSIC CHARTS. By Dr. Lowe. Mason. 
Large charts, containing 120 Blackboard Lessons, 

plainly visible to all, saving much trouble, easily set 

up and used, and furnishing a complete course of 
ractice. Sent by Express. In two rolls or sets. 
ach $8.00. 


Choirs, Singing Schools & 
Societies 
shoULD USE 

The Salutation Gtra..), or Zion 
(ser'aoz.), The Encore (oerds..), or 
Perkins’ Singing School (ocrs..), 
or Johnson's Chorus Choir Instruc- 
tion Book (ccracz.), 

The first two are first class Church music books, 
by L. O. Emerson and W. O. Perkins, and have full 
instructive courses. The last three are fitted especially 


for Singing Schools by the very best talent. Now 
for aspirited Winter and Spring Singing Class! 





Also give new interest to the year’s practice, by 
getting up one of our 40 CANTATAS, (send for cir- 
culars). Five of them are: 


Belshazzar, . . . Butterfield. $1.25 
Don Munio, . . Dudley Buck. 1.50 
Joseph’s Bondage, Chadwick. 1.25 
Prodigal Son, . . . Sullivan, 1.25 
Walpursgis Night, Vendelssohon. 80 


Belshazzar and Joseph’s Bondage are dramatized, 
and are splendid musical dramas. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
Cc. H. Ditson & Co., J.E. Ditson & Co,. 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 


New York. Phila. lyl 





STON, SATURDAY, MAR. 2. 1878. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
NEW BOOKS, 


WHAT CAREER? 
By Rev. E. E. HALE, 
Price, $1.25. 

From the New York Tribune. 

“The contents of this volume are reduced to a cer- 
tain unity by their application to topics connected 
with the choice of a vocation and the employment of 
time. Mr. Hale has conferred an admirable service 
upon the young men of the country by their collec- 
tion in the present shape. They afford a rich store of 
practical wisdom, knowledge of the world, sympathy 
with the young, and affectionate counsels for the con- 
duct of life. Without a trace of moral pedantry, or 
the romance of asceticism, they inculcate a lofty 
standard of ethics, a noble, it might almost be said a 
chivalrous, ideal of character, combining a wise and 
tender appreciation of the most intimate social rela- 
tions with a robust and energetic sense of the re- 
quirements and necessities of practical affairs.” 





POEMS. 
By LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
Sq, 18mo, red edges. Price, $1.00. 

“A poet with rich endowments of feeling and im- 
agination. Her poems bear the stamp of deep experi- 
ence; no holiday effusions are they, no experiments 
of artistic skill, no playful toying with the gifts of the 
Muse, no echo of the sweet voices of inspired singers; 
but she brings an offering from the mystic soul of 
nature, vibrating with a living sense of the wonder, 
the awe, and the tragedy of existence.”"—G@eo. Ripley 
in the N. Y. Tribune. 

“L. C. M.’s poems need no introduction to the pub- 
lic, as they have won full right to an appearance in 
permanent form. .. . Her poems are cameos, very 
daintily cut, and very worthy.”—N. ¥. Hvening Post. 

“The appearance of this volume is the introduction 
to English readers of a poetess whose name has for 
some time past been in the best sense, a household 
word in America. Mrs. Moulton has written poems, 
that have in popularity rivalled the most popular of 
Longfellow’s. ... . We have no hesitation in sayj 
ing that that these poems are of that rare kind of ex- 
cellence which ensure the widest popularity.”"— 7e 
London Tatler. 





THOREAUVD’S LIFE. 
By WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, 
One handsome 12mo volume, price $1.50. 
From the New York Tribune. 

**No one can read Mr, Channing's touching narra- 
tive and the copious selections from the journal of his 
friend, without the conviction that Thorean, in spite 
of the inherent savagery of his nature, was a man of 
rare and fine qualities, which often approached, if 
they did not reach, the borderland of true genius, 
.... Itisan eminently attractive volume, abound- 
ing in passages of peculiar beauty, and presenting an 
eloquent tribute from one poet to another. The ex- 
tracts from Thoreau’s unpublished writings will be 
welcomed as fresh revelations of an extraordinary 
nature, and will tend to increase the feeling of admir- 
ation for the author's unique gifts.” 

Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, post-paid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


299 Washington Street, Boston.  iyl4 





NEW BOOKS. 


LIFE OF EDWARD NORRIS KIRK, D. D. By Rev. 
D. O. Mears. With two steel portraits of Dr. Kirk, 
and views of Mt. Vernon Chuch and the American 

Chapel at Paris. Sm. 8vo. Cloth. $3 00. 


“Tt can be said, without exaggeration, that what 
Mr. Trevelyan has done for Macaulay, and Mr. Pierce 
for Summer, Mr. Mears has done for Dr. Kirk.’’— Con- 
gregationalist. 


THE STORY OF CREATION. By S. M. Campbell. D. 
D. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. $1 75. 


THE BIRTH OF JESUS. By H. A. Miles, D. D. 
13mo. Cloth. $1 50. 


SLICES OF MOTHER GOOSE. By Alice Parkman. 
Illustrated by “Champ.” In envelope, 75 cents; 
boards $1 25. 

*,* New and bright versions of fourteen of the 
most popular Mother Goose rhymes, with exquisite 
humorous illustrations in silhouette and otherwise. 
Text printed in red, on plate paper. 

The Watchman says, ‘*This cannot fail to be ‘all the 
rage’ for the holidays.” 


ALL AROUND A PALETTE, Children’s Art Series. 
By Mrs. Lizzie W. Champney. Over a hundred il- 
lustrations, and striking cover design, by ““Champ,” 
Small 4to. Cloth. $1 50. 

“Not often does so commendable a book for chil- 
dren appear upon the holiday counters; in design, in- 
genious; in substance, both entertaining and instruc- 
tive; in execution, vivacious and varied.’’—7ran- 
script. 


THE CEDARS: MORE OF CHILD LIFE. By Ellis 
Gray. Volume II. of the Long Ago Series. Illus- 
trated by C. Howard Walker, Sq. 16mo. Cloth. $1 25. 
*,* Similar in size and style to ‘‘Long Ago,” pub- 
lished last year, and a book of the same fresh, charm- 
ing nature. 


ONE HAPPY WINTER. By Mrs.8.S. Robbins, au- 
thor of the “‘Win and Wear Series.”’ Illustrated. 
16mo. Cloth. $1 25. 


*,* A young girl’s story of a winter in Florida. 


REAL BOYS AND GIRLS. By Mary C. Bartlett. l- 
lustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

The New York 7ridune declares that of all the new 
juvenile books, not one is more quaint and true to 
child-life than this. 


WESTBORO’ STATE REFORM SCHOOL REMINIS- 
CENGES. By Joseph A. Allen, formerly Superin- 
tendent. 16mo. Cloth, flexible, 50 cents; paper, 
30 cents. 

At all bookstores, or sent postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by the publishers. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 


381 Washington St., Roston. 
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LEE & SHEPARD. 


“WARRINGTON” PEN PORTRAITS, 


A collection of Personal and Political Reminiscences, 
from 1848 to 1857, from the writings of WituiaM 8. 
Rostnson, edited by his widow. Crown 8 vo, 
Croth with steel portrait, $2.50. 

The genius of America has found a fitting chroni- 
cler. His wife has gotten up one of the choicest 
volumes of the year. One-third of the book is 
occupied with his memoir; and a better memoir one 
seldom reads. . . One will find few books of such 
sparkle as this.—Bishop Havenin Zion's Herald. 

The most acceptable volume of the year to those 
interested in political or literary matters.— Republican, 
Taunton. 

The wit, the sagacity, the broad humor and strong 
sense—above all, the dauutless independence of the 
man,—these all shine forth on nearly every page.— 
New Bedford Evening Standard. 

These “pen portraits” contain a vast amount of in- 
formation regarding the public men and _ political 
movements of the last thirty years, and throw a great 
deal of bright light on the position and influence of 
Masssachusetts men upon the affairs of their State 
and nation.—New Haven Palladium. 


CHARLOTTE VON STEIN, 
(The Friend of Goethe.) 


A Memoir, with Portrait and Heliotype Illustrations, 
By Gerorce H. Catvert, author of “Goethe, a Me- 
moir,”’ “Life of Rubens,” &c., 12 mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
A life-picture of much interest and great literary 

value.— Phil. Press. 

A most refreshing and interesting memoir.— Boston 

Traveller. 

The book has all the charm of romance.— Chicago 

Inter- Ocean. 

The work will be found valuable and decidedly 
stimulating.—Hartford Courant. 
Replete with instruction as well as sentiment,— 

National Rep. Washington, D. C. 

This volume will be widely sought.—St, Louis Rep. 

In truth this work reads like a romance, and is 
another verification of the old adage, ‘Truth is 
stranger than fiction.”"—Salem Post. 





‘The Father of the Kindergarten.” 
REMINISCENCES OF FROEBEL, 


Translated from the German of the Baroness Von Bu- 
low, by Mrs. Horace MANN, with a Biographical 
sketch of Frebel, by Emtty Suirrerr. 12 mo 
Cloth. $1.50 


This interesting volume will be read with great 
pleasure,— Phil. Item. 

These reminiscences of his life by his friend Von 
— are full of interest.—American Journal of Ed- 
ucation. 


The translation is by the accomplished and gifted 
Mrs. Horace Mann, whose name needs no introduc- 
tion to our readers.—Salem Gazette. 


This work may fairly be called indispensable.— 
Golden Rule. 


The little book is one which will be read with un- 
common pleasure.—JN. Y. Hvening Post. 


A work of great intrinsic value and interest.— 
Salem Gazette. 


GO UP HIGHER; Or Religion in 
Common Life, 
By Rey. JaMEs FREEMAN CLAKE. $1.50. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price; catalogues free. 


LEE « SHEPARD, Publishers, 
ly9 





Books are the most sensible and 
lasting of all Christmas Presents ! 


FOR A 
Magnificent Christmas Gift 


FOR YOUR YOUNG FOLKS, 


Buy jhe Wide Awake Library! 


4 Vols. in Elegant Cloth, in Handsome Box, $8 00. 

4 Vols. in Chromo Boards, in Handsome Box, $6 00. 

Nearly a Thousand Pictures! Stories Po- 
ems, Papers of Travel and Natural History, 
by such writers as Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
R. H. Stoddard, Louise Chandler Moulton, 
Edgar Faweett, Ella Farman, Mrs. 8. M. 
B. Piatt, Rev. Wm. M. Baker, Mrs. L. C. 
Whiton, Sophie May, &c., &c. 


FOR THE GIRLS, buy “Nan, Tue New 
FAsHIONED Grr,” by Mrs. 8. C. Hallowel: 
Fully illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

FOR THE BOYS, buy “Goop-ror-Norn 
ING Pouiy,” by Ella Farman. ‘‘Polly” has 
but one equal, he being T. B. Aldrich’s 
‘Tom Bailey.” Fully illustrated. Price, 
$1.00. 


FOR THE LITTLE GIRLS, buy Miss 
Farman’s “Sugar Pius.” The Sweetest 
book out. Fully illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


FOR THE LITTLE BOYS, buy ‘The 
ADVENTURES OF MILTIADES PETERKIN 
Pau.” It will keep them laughing until 
next Christmas. Thirty Pictures by Hop- 
kins. Price, 50 cents. 

FOR BABY, buy ‘‘Bany’s Own Primer.” 
Large Print, Large Pictures. Price, Forty 
cenis. 

FOR MOTHER, buy ‘‘In Company wir 
CHILDREN,” by Mrs. 8. M. B. Piatt. Fully 
illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

FOR FATHER, buy ‘Ports’ Hogs,” 
most valuable addition made to Family Lit- 
erature this season. Lavishly illustrated. 
Price, $2.00. 

Ask your Booksellers, or send Price by 
mail to 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


Boston, Mass. 
ly9 
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RECONSTRUCTION IN SOUTH CAROLIINA 


Epirors JourNAL.— Your subscribers 
are writing to me to know the condition of 
things in this locality, and I beg to answer 
through your columns. 

There are two sides to every subject, and 
I want to be perfectly just; but one cannot 
be here and know facts, without feeling 
there is wanting a sense of justice, when it 
eomes to dealing with the colored people. 
Promises and words of good faith are plen- 
ty, but deeds speak louder, and when any 
one attempts to expose these, he or she is 
called a ‘‘firebrand,” ‘‘fanatic,” ‘‘carpet- 
bagger,” etc., etc. 

The South cannot prosper without edu- 
eation; both races need it; and yet we have 
just passed through a struggle, which all 
Northern teachers meet, unless*they submit 
to be driven from the field. Few are now 
left in the State. 

Our school is visited by many Northern 
people; it is well-known, and is such a pow- 
er that there have been many attempts to 
get it under the control of politicians. Re- 
publican office-seekers forced us to make a 
. yearly fight against their tools, but we al- 
ways won the victory and kept politics out 
of the school-room, teaching only principles 
and the right of free speech and free thought. 
Even since the Hampton regime, there has 
been a general effort to remove us. Office- 
seekers, lawyers, politicians, all working 
towards the same end, and asserting their 
intentions. 

The Legislature cut down the appropria- 
tions from $400,000 to $100,000, and re- 
pealed the law which permitted levying a 
local tax, so reducing the funds that the 
trustees decided to give only one teacher to 
our school, which, last year, numbered over 
200 pupils. They also agreed not to open 
the free school until the 28th of January. 

This school was supported for several 
years by funds from the North, and, after 
being its principal for ten years, I wished to 
give up awhile, that I might do more work 
among parents and in the homes of those 
needing moral training. W.T. Rodenback, 
who has been my most efficient assistant for 
four years, asked for the situation. Every 
applicant is required to get a certificate of 
qualification from the Board of Examiners. 
It was a written examination, and he an- 
swered every question; but a lawyer on the 
Board refused to sign the certificate, be- 
cause he thought ‘‘Mr. R’s influence was 
bad for the colored people.” This was ille- 
gal, as he had nothing todo with the ap- 
pointment; that devolved upon the trustees; 
one of them is the colored minister; and 
this same lawyer went to him, saying, ‘‘If 
you will give up your teacher and let us se- 
lect one, we will help you; if you do not, 
we will do all we can to break up the school.” 

The trustee, John Phillips, saw the dan- 
ger, and, through personal loss, he was faith- 
ful to his race. When we told him that 
if it were better for his people the applica- 
tion should be withdrawn, he said: ‘If I 
thought only of your good, I would tell you 
to give up, but do not do it; in all else they 
have scraped and scraped off my race, till 
we are in the minority and without power; 
now they want to cut the last link that holds 
usto Northern sentiment; they want you 
away, because you can expose their actions. 
I am willing to work and let the white men 
be idle; willing they should hold office, 
willing to be poor and let them be rich; but 
when it comes to the education of my chil- 
dren and my race I do not want to be 
pushed back or held down by them. On 
this ground we must stand even. They are 
willing for my people to have a poor teach- 
er; I want to have the best; it is not our 
fault that their children are not educated; 
we need teaching, and those of our own color, 
or those they would give us, are not capable; 
we must have Northern people.” 

The character of this man, so humble 
ye( so full of reasoning, is much respected. 
He talked much with them, told them that 
his people never interfered with the white 
school; they ruled there, ete., etc. It isthe 
custom here for patrons to send in a petition 
for their choice, and this custom has always 
been respected by the trustees. A meeting 
was called, where earnest men and women 
saw and spoke of thedanger. Asone said, 
“Tt may seem a little thing, but I tell you 
there is wind and rain behind it for our race. 
If they don't give us our teacher, I will go 
home and get my tax receipt, and send it to 
Hampton, and tell him to give me back my 
money.” 

One hundred and seventy-six signed, also 
a number of Northern tax-payers, as the 
lawyer had said ‘‘their money should not 
go to support thisschool.” There are three 

trustees; the colored minister, a white mer- 
chant, and a farmer. One is a Republican, 
two are Democrats; one of the latter is 
most bitter, did not speak toor notice the 
applicant, but for a week previous to the 
time of appointment the storekeeper had 
been visited by many earnest, determined 
parents, who assured him they would cease 
to deal there, if he went against their choice. 
The whites had made a strong effort to 
have him on their sidc; but stores prosper 
here from the laboring classes, and the mer- 
chant, finding the minister immovable, 
voted with him, and Mr. Rodenback was 
appointed. He was then teaching, and aver- 
aged one hundred pupils, but they could 
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not give an assistant, and when he offered 
to get one at his own expense they would 
not consent, till he mentioned one of his 
own scholars; they said ‘the might get some 
one against whom there was a prejudice, 
etc., etc.” He now employs one of our best 
girls, and they have 143 scholars, for which 
work the county pays forty dotlars a month. 

One educated colored man was offered 
the school, but refused; several were asked 
to apply, but did not. 

We have one advantage over other places; 
we have entire control of land, building, 
furniture, etc., and another teacher would 
have to go elsewhere. It is impossible to 
tell how many more years we shall have to 
battle; we have always won by finding some 
weak point they overlook, or because it is a 
righteous work and the Divine Power is 
behind us. 

I have made this plain statement of facts, 
to show the ‘‘spirit of thetimes” here, and 
am afraid itis soin many places, though 
only those interested can find it out. The 
School Commissioner is a clergyman and a 
gentleman, personally agreeable, and says 
he was compelled to sign the certificate, be- 
cause his oath of office demanded it when 
the applicant passed the examination. 

Since my letters during the Presidential 
contest, I have constantly been shown the 
intense bitterness against me. The merchant 
trustee says, ‘‘It was wise not to apply, as 
she never could have been appointed.” 

Last summer, after the United States 
Court, they were seeking to escape further 
trials; I was continually sought and urged to 
use my influence for peace, which I did, in 
private and public, because I want peace— 
but not the ‘‘peace of death.” 

Before closing, I want to again thank 
your subscribers for the JouRNALS they 
send; each one does a work. Silently and 
surely, many are being awakened to the jus- 
tice of ourcause. Truly your friend, 

M. ScHoFIELD. 

Oakwald, Aitken, 8. C. 
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HOW IT LOOKS IN MARYLAND. 


Eprtrors JoURNAL:—A few weeks ago, 
an article appeared in the JouRNAL entitled 
‘A Political Death-Bed.” While agreeing 
with its idea, the title seems to me objec- 
tionable. An organization may see its lead- 
ers prove recreant, but the masses may not 
be so. In this country there can be but two 
parties, the party of progress, freedom and 
equality, and the party of conservatism, op- 
pression and illiberality. For twenty years 
the party of progress has been the Repubii- 
can. Some men, it is true, have grown 
weary of contending for radical ideas, and 
have fallen back into conservatism. But the 
places of Trumbull and Palmer, of Sumner 
and Schurz, of Adams and Greeley, have 
been quickly filled by a younger generation 
of men and women eager to strike their first 
blow for human rights. 

Just now, the party outlook is darker than 
ever before. Men whom the party trusted 
have proved false; the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Amendments have been abandoned; 
political freedom is a thing unknown in six- 
teen States; Civil Service Reform has been 
trifled with; Woman Suffrage and Prohibi- 
tion have been ignored; and the financial 
record has been obscured. But suppose the 
party goes to pieces, where are we of the 
younger generation to go? We have known 
no other political faith, and while condemn- 
ing much in the party action, we have clung 
to it, as the only organization that has in it 
the germs of progress. 

While it has not been the party of Wo- 
man Suffrage, nine-tenths of the Suffragists 
of America march under its flag; while it 
has not been the party of Prohibition, the 
majority of temperance people have trained 
under its leaders; while on the financial 
question it has produced Butler, and Kelley, 
and Stanley Matthews, its majority are true 
to honest money; while it has seen the un- 
conditional surrender of the South, its 
masses do u0t accept the practical abandon- 
ment of the Amendments, at the dictation of 
Gordon, Hampton, Hill, and Lamar. 

Republicanism alone has in it the germs 
of progress. Wecannot go to the Democra- 
cy, the life long enemy of every opinion we 
hold, and in an era of party government we 
cannot afford to stand alone. 

Of course, the ‘‘Solid South” will grasp 
the government in 1881; this has been clear 
for the last nine months to every observer 
of politics. It is well that this should be 
the case. A few years of ‘‘rebel” rule will 
do more to cure Northern Republicanism of 
its milk-and-water reconciliation policy than 
all the letters that Chandler can write, or the 
speeches that Blaine, Conkling or Edmunds 
can make for ten years to come. Even here 
in Maryland, almost under Mason and Dix- 
on’s Line, the spirit of rebellion is as bitter 
as in 1864. The men who will govern the 
Nation after 1881 will be the men of the 
Confederacy—the murderers of Mississippi, 
South Carolina and Louisiana. A few years 
of the rule to which our leaders have re- 

signed the Chamberlains and Smalls, the 
Chisholms and Packards of the South, will 
work a change in northern temper such as 
nothing else can do. 

Let the party be once soundiy beaten; 
nothing will do it more good. Let the 
dough-faces and trimmers go where they 
belong; let the great army of camp-follow- 











ers find new alliances. Then there will be 
a chance to reorganize the good old party of 
freedom on the basis of Universal Suffrage 
for men and women, of honest money and 
of prohibition, for victory, if not in 1884, 
then in 1888. Let the older men who fought 
out the battle of emancipation grow weary 
and falter, and seek for rest in the arms of 
the Democratic party, if they will. There 
area million of young men and women, 
whose birth-hour was the hour of struggle 
for national life, whose first lessons were of 
human rights, who wi!l follow the lead of 
Garrison and will demand equal laws for the 
freedmen of the South and the women of 
the Nation. 

For one, I do not yet believe that the par- 
ty which placed the Amendments in the 
Constitution will admit that it was mis- 
taken; that the party which declared for 
Civil Service Reform will outrage its prin- 
ciples; that the party of honest money is 
ready to follow the lead of Kelley and Mat- 
thews into the Democratic slough of repu- 
diation; that the party which contains nine- 
tenths of all Suffragists and Prohibitionists 
will remain false to these two great living 
issues. 

The surrender of Southern Republican- 
ism to the ‘‘White League” is not final 
Even if the legal right to interfere on behalf 
of the Republicans of the South is abandon- 
ed, the moral power is still dreaded. It is 
the same power which republicanism exert- 
ed for years before the war, and no Repub- 
lican should be so weak as to abandon it. 

While the flag is not broad enough to 
protect its citizens in Louisiana, while one- 
half of them are aliens in their native land, 
while the price paid for national life is un- 
redeemed, the mission of the party is not 
complete. For one, I believe that it will 
come out of the storms which gather over 
its path, redeemed and purified, ready to 
take up and carry on the radical ideas of the 
future, as it has doneinthe past. The present 
era, cursed by moral cowardice, cannot last. 
Even if the party dies, its younger element 
will see that it has a resurrection, and that 
its future is true to the cause of Eternal 
Justice—truer than its past has been. 

Joun, A. CALHOUN. 

Elkton, Cecil County, Md. 
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WOMAN’S CONDITION IN ARKANSAS,; 


Epitors JouRNAL.—Thinking a letter 
from the far off wilds of Arkansas might be 
acceptable to your readers, I will, with 
your permission, tell something of this peo- 
ple and country. We are on the Ozark 
Mountains, in the northwest corner of the 
State. Neosho, Mo., is our nearest railroad 
point, and issixty milesnorth of us. There 
is no newspaper published nearer than twen- 
ty-five miles away, and no nearer place 
where we can buy books, except a few 
primary school-books. 

This country was laid waste during the 
Rebellion, nothing being left but people and 
land, and although most of the inhabitants 
own their homes, and some of them large 
tracts of land, they are poor—poorer than 
they need be, if possessed of a little more 
energy and enterprise. Tobacco is one of 
the staple products of the country. Men 
chew, and women dip snuff, and some of 
them smoke and chew also, which is per- 
haps one cause of their dullness of mind; 
for, north or south, tobacco and alcohol 
dull the sensibilities and lower the moral 
tone of those who use them. Here, as in 
other places, the poor and ignorant classes 
are the most prolific; hence large families 
are growing up in ignorance, while the 
poor, tired, worn-out mothers look forward 
to the grave, asthe only hope of deliverance 
from this nightmare of suffering. 

As a teacher, I have made it a point to 
become acquainted with the parents of my 
pupils, visiting them at their homes. Some 
of the mothers have admitted me to the 
inner chambers of their hearts, and I find 
that nearly all are chafing under their yoke. 
Many feel that there is no redress and dare 
not speak aloud of their feelings. Through 
the kindness of Mrs. Jessie Johnson, of 
Springfield, Vermont, I received, some time 
ago, a package containing nearly all the 
numbers of the JouRNAL since last July. 
After they were read and reread here, I sent 
some of them to an old lady in another State, 
where the subject of Woman Suffrage has 
not been agitated. Yesterday I received a let- 
ter from her, in which she says, ‘‘lam sorry 
women did not wake up sooner, but emanci- 
pation will come, for the clanking of their 
chains already makes the welkin ring.” 

Educating the public mind on a given 
subject is equivalent to enacting laws on 
that subject, and in order to educate the 
whole people on this Suffrage question, vis- 
itation from house to house, will be most 
efficient, for the reason that thousands of 
women, and those who feel most deeply, 
can be reached in no other way. There is 
a sprinkling of northern people here who 
came on account of their health, (this being 
a very healthy country,) and who have seen 
‘better days.” These would welcome the 
Suffrage missionary. There are four adults 
in the family where I am, all Suffragists, 
and who were as much pleased with the 

Woman's JOURNAL as a girl of the period 
would be with the last novel. One of them, 
an old man of eighty years, isa native of 
Massachusetts. 
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If the means were in proportion to the 
importance of the end to be accomplished, 
we might find a profitable field among our 
dusky neighbors, (the Cherokees,) who will 
ere long be knocking at the door of the 
Union for admittance as a State. But my 
head and heart are full of thoughts and feel- 
ings which would make this letter too long. 

Mrs. J. E. Gooprn. 


Hico, Arkansas. 
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“SUNDAY MEETINGS FOR WOMEN.” 


At the ‘Sunday Meeting for Women,” 
held Feb. 24, Miss Sarah Starr read an at- 
tractive paper, entitled ‘‘Friendship.” 

After a few remarks upon the subject, 
Miss Starr illustrated her essay with scenes 
from her own life-experiences. The sketches 
drawn of her friends were so clear that 
many of them were at once recognized by 
the audience. 

The writer’s first eulogy was upon the 
woman, who, in her father’s family, had 
the direction of her early childhood, incul- 
cating whatever nobleness of mind she 
may now possess, eradicating whatever 
meanness of spirit there might otherwise 
have been. For this lady, who has since 
died, she yet feels the deepest friendship. 

Next in order, mention was made of her 
brother-in-law, who, many years her elder, 
acted the part of parent. The greatness 
and goodness of this man are proverbial 
wherever his name is known. In express- 
ing her reverence for this relative, Miss 
Starr stated that her fervent prayer when 
young was, that he would outlive her, in 
order to comfort her dying hour by one 
glance from his eyes. This gentleman long 
ago passed away, leaving a sun, a nephew 
to Miss Starr, scarcely younger than his 
aunt, who shared his reading and studying, 
his sports and pastimes, with her. 

These two lives, by the pure friendship 
between them were almost blended into 
one, when death, removing this ‘‘shining 
mark,” left her again alone. 

After the above tributes to Thomas Starr 
King and his revered father, other instances 
of friendship which had come within the 
speaker's observation were cited, all of 
which, she said, went to prove what she 
considered the Theory of Friendship, viz., 
‘‘Liberality.” 

In conclusion, Miss Starr added that the 
true friendship which allows the friends 
whom we love to pursue their own course 
without interference, is not only continuous 
through time, but is eternal. A. M. M. 
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HOW IS THIS? 

Eprtors JouRNAL.—From your paper 

of Feb. 2nd, we clip this: 


“Do all women vote in the cities of England, or 
only tax-payers and house-renters?”’ asks a subscrib- 
er. Only unmarried women and widows who pay a 
tax on property or who rent a house can vote, these 
being the same qualifications as are required of male 
voters. 


And in a quotation from the Boston <Ad- 
vertiser, in the same paper, we find the fol- 
lowing: 


The English practice, under which women who 
pay taxes vote in local elections, is essentially the 
same for all voters. The Suffrage is limited for both 
men and women. 


Are we to infer that unmarried men and 
widowers who pay 4 certain tax or who 
rent a house, are the only male voters in 
England? E. J. Le. 

W. Meriden, Ut., Feb. 24th. 

By the English common law a married 
woman cannot pay a tax, or rent a house, 
or do any other act, independent of her hus- 
band. ‘‘Her legal existence is suspended 
during marriage.” Therefore she cannot 
vote, because she cannot be a taxpayer. 

Eps. w. J. 








———__ +m 
The following clause is suggested as an 
amendment to the bill for Municipal Suf- 
frage: 
Any female citizen of this Commonwealth of the 
of twenty-one years or upwards, may on or before 
the fifteenth day of September in any year, give no- 
tice in writing to the assessors of any city or town 
accompanied by satisfactory evidence, that she was 
on the first day of olay of that year an inhabitant 
thereof, and that she desires to pay a@ poll tax, and 
furnishes under oath a true list of her estate, if any 
both real and personal, subject to taxation by sald 
city or town; she shall thereupor be assessed for her 
poil and estate, and the assessors shall, on or before 
the first day of October in each year, return her name 
to the clerk of the city or town in the list of the per- 
sons 80 assessed. The taxes so assessed shall be 
entered in the tax list of the collector of the city or 
town, and he shall collect and pay over the same in 
the manner specified in his warrant, and the payment 
of any such poll tax shall have the same effect for the 
parposes mentioned in the preceeding section as the 
payment of any other tax. 


——————_ eo —__—_——— 
A WORD TO INVALID WOMEN. 


Eprtors JouRNAL.—In hope to confer a 
favor upon some nervous sufferers, I want 
to tell the JouRNAL readers of a young wo- 
man who has a mission to relieve pain and 
to take away the special weariness that only 
invalids and semi-invalids know. 

Miss F. F. Whitney, whose address is 605 
Shawmut Avenue, Boston, isa ‘‘magnetic 
manipulator,” and it is she to whom I refer. 
I can speak from personal experience and 
intimate acquaintance of her good offices. 
She is young, full of vitality, a lady in ed- 
ucation and manner, sympathetic and deli- 
cate, and has made a science and art of 
“rubbing.” Her magnetism is soothing 
rather than stimulating, and hence particu- 
larly desirable for nervous persons, and 
those who are troubled with ‘“‘spines” and 
wakefulness. The effect of her treatment 
is first a delicious warmth and drowsy slip- 
ping off of all pain and care, and after- 
wards, if continued long enough, an in- 











crease of strength. 

The charges ate very reasonable, and suit- 
ed to each person's means, in cases where 
special consideration is needed. She goes 
to houses, and will take regular patients at 
regular hours, and give them the kind of 
manipulation she finds they need. She also 
shampoos the head perfectly, going to the 
house at the call of a postal card, if not en- 
gaged otherwise. I know of no treatment so 
likely to help the invalid, and aid nature to 
lift one out of that miserable condition, as 
this vital and skillfully administered contact 
of the strong and magnetic with the weak 
and nervously exhausted. I hope that this 
word of unsolicited and sincerely written 
recommendation, will induce some sufferer 
in her room, or some woman who “keeps 
up” always, but lies down at night to wake. 
fulness and pain, to send for Miss Whitney. 

Anna C. GARLIN. 

Providence, R. 1. 
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THE PROTECTION OF WIDOWS. 





The bill inspired by Mrs. J. W. Stow, of 
California, permitting widows to be joint ex- 
ecutors of their husbands, whether they 
are so designated by the wil! or not, came 
up in the Massachusetts Senate, last Tues- 
day, on the question of rejection in accord 
ance with an adverse report of the Judicia- 
ry Committee. Senator Ropes of Suffolk 
took the floor in favor of the bill, and Mr 
White of Plymouth opposed it, speaking at 
length upon the efficiency of the present 
laws and the danger of a change. Mr. 
Knowlton, of Bristol, followed in favor of 
the bill. Messrs. White of Plymouth, 
Palmer of Suffolk, Gardner of Hampden, 
Ropes of Suffolk and Mr. White again con 
cluded the debate. The vote upon rejec 
tion was almost unanimous. 

The evident justice of the provision that 
a widow should be entitled to representa 
tion in the settlement of an estate in which 
she has a personal interest, and the eminence 
of the names attached to the petition, did 
not avail to carry the Senate. These gen- 
tlemen are in theory the representatives of 
widows. But in fact, they represent only 
men. If the rights of widowers had been 
under consideration the result would have 
been different. H. B. B. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The New England Women’s Club.— 
Monday, March 4th, 3 30P.m. Prof. Hitchcock, of 
Dartmouth, will speak. Subject: “The Ice Age in 
America.” 

















Sunday Meetings for Women, — On 
March 3d, at 3 Pp. M., at4 Park St., Boston, up one 
flight. Essay by Miss Frances Shaw. 





The Cambridge Woman Suffrage Asso- 
elation will hold an adjourned meeting with Mrs, 
Walling, No. 98 Trowbridge St., on Wednesday even- 
ing, March 6, at ™* o'clock. Every member is es- 
pecially desired to be present, as business of impor- 
tance will come before the meeting. 

Per. order President. 
A. A. Fe.iows, See. 


The Moral Education Association wil! 
hold meetings during the month of March as follows: 

yoy | March 2,3 P. M., at 11 Hamilton Place, 
up three flights. Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells will speak 
Subject, ‘‘Marriage.”’ 

Monday, March 4, 7.30 Pp. m., at 75 Chester Square. 
Rev. Dr. Bartol will speak. Subject, ‘‘Love and how 
to keep it.” 

Saturday, March 9, 3 Pp. m., at 40 Union Park. Rev 
& W. Emerson will speak. Stbject, ‘The Coming 

an.”’ 

Saturday, March 16,3 P. m. at 24 Worcester St. 
Rev. C. W. Emerson will speak. Subject, ‘The 
Coming Woman.” 

Saturday, March 23,3 Pp. M., at 60 Winthrop St., 
Boston Highlands, Rev. C. W. Emerson will speak. 
Subject, ‘The Coming Child.” 

Saturday, March 30, 3 P. m,, at 336 Dudley St., Boe- 
ton Highlands. Dr. Mary J. Safford Blake will speak. 

To these meetings all are welcome. 


Lady-Partner Wanted.—By a lady-apothe- 
cary of nine years’ experience, a lady-partner, with 
sufficient capital to buy or rent a store furnished, and 
open the trade. Address Box 38, New Haven, Conn. 


~ MEDICAL REGISTER. 

















EK. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 
Homeeopathiet. 
775 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 1 to 3 P. m. 


Harriet Clisby, M. D. 





28 Montgomery St., Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. m. 


~ Sarah A. Colby, M.D. — 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


G2" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. mw. to 5 Pp. m., dai-y. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, 


Office hours from 11 to 2P. m. 








Boston. 
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